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THE DULE UPPO’ DUN; 

THE DEVIL OUTWITTED. 
ee 

[A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME.] 


OR, 





“ We, ignorant of ourselves, 
« Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
‘Deny us for our good ; so find we profit, 
“ By losing of our prayers.” SHAKSPEARE. 
(Coneluded from our last.) 
. —= 
Nicholas, however, had no inclination for facing Father 
Ambrose. ** No, (said he to Margery,) that plan will 
never answer,—the prayers of Father Ambrose and those 
of the whole fraternity to boot, cannot erase the blood- 
stained characters from that terrible bond ; and, besides, 
should I tell him that I have held communication with 
the powers of darkness, I shall directly be seized, tried, 
condemned, and burnt alive on my own confession. No, 
Margery, this businese must be kept secret as the grave, 
and thou must swear never to breathe a syllable of it to 
any human being: I know ‘ that destiny has marked me 
from mankind,’ hell must, ultimately, be my portion, but 
still it is better to go there at the end of twenty years, than 
to be hurried thither in a day or two, which would, most 
assuredly, be my lot, should I reveal this dark transaction 
tothe prior; swear, then, if thou dost not wish to behold 
me tied to the stake and expiring among the curling flames, 
never to mention what I have this evening told thee.” 

“ Dearest Nicholas, (exclaimed the agonized wife,) I 
swéar to obey thy request, but still, I must live in misery 
during the remainder of my life, and my only hope 
will be-that EF may rest in the grave long before the period 
arrives that must yield thee up to the power of Satan.” 

‘That, (said Nicholas,) will be as the Almighty pleases 
—to die is not in our own power, perhaps I may expire 
before that time comes, and if so, the fiend cannot enforce 
his bond, as the conditions will not have been fulfilled on 
his part. And now, Margery, we have still one wish left 
us, but what to ask for I scarcely know, my mind is so 
strangely bewildeted; therefore, let us retire to bed, 
and each reflect on what it will be most proper to wish for : 
in the morning, we shall be more cool and collected ; 
at breakfast-time we will deliver our thoughts to each 
other, and confer on what we ought to demand.” 

After a little more conversation of the same nature, 
they retired to bed, but, for a length of time, * tired 
nature’s sweet restorer—balmy sleep” visited not the eyelids 
of the unfortunate couple. 

The next morning, which was the Sabbath, Margery, 
with heavy heart and streaming eyes, rose before her hus- 
band in order to make the fire and prepare breakfast : 
shortly afterwards, Nicholas also arose, and, whilst 








the bristly crop of a week's growth on his chin; he drew 
his hand over the rough, bleck beard, and at the same 


Quick as thought, an invisible hand placed a shaving can 
on the table; and Nicholas found, to his utter dismay, that 
the golden opportunity was lost for ever; the third wish 
had been fulfilled, and those dearly prized riches were now 
as far from his grasp as they were before he raised Bel- 
zebub, and signed the infernal contract that gave up body 
and soul into his possession. 
Nicholas hurried down stairs, raving like a maniac: 
‘* Poor and miserable have we been through life, Margery, 
and poor and miserable must we still remain ; I have un- 
thinkingly uttered the last wish. Kill me with thy con- 
tempt, Margery, I deserve it; my wish was for a can of 
shaving water, which the foul fiend directly brought to me, 
glad, no doubt, that he had so easily obtained possession 
of my miserable soul.” 
On hearing these words the features of Margery instan- 
taneously brightened ; she turned her dark eyes upon the 
half-crazed mortal, and whilst a joyous smile illumined her 
fine but care-worn countenance, replied to him in the fol- 
lowing manner :—‘‘ Dearest Nicholas I am right glad of 
it; better, far better for us is honest poverty, even through 
a long life, than the possession of unbounded wealth, if 
that wealth must be obtained through the influence of the 
tempter of mankind: but he intended not, from the first, 
to give thee riches; it has been nothing but deception. I 
have for many years been#-faithful and an affectionate 
wife to thee, and though I have but too often had occasion 
to complain of thy unkindness, still, I cannot forget that 
to thee my young affections were given, and as I plighted 
my troth for better and for worse, I would willingly, in 
this season of distress, be of service to thee: turn, there- 
fore, Nicholas, to the Lord, whom thou hast so long for- 
saken are we not told to ‘call upon him in the day of 
trouble and he will deliver us?” Therefore, direct thy 
prayers to the holy Virgin, her blessed Son, and the 
Saints of heaven; beg of them to intercede with the Al- 
mighty for thee; and peradventure when the appointed 
time arrives, the evil one may not have power to hurt thee: 
remember, dearest Nicholas, that there is ‘more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, than over ninety 
and nine just persons which need no repentance.’” 
Nicholas was struck with the force and propriety of the 
poor-woman’s remarks, and the earnestness of her manner ; 
he pressed both hands on his forehead, and exclaimed, 
‘¢ Margery, thou hast conquered ; I will be an altered man, 
and repent of all my misdeeds; the Lord will perhaps ex- 
tend his mercy to me, and I may yet be a brand saved 
from the burning. This very day will I set off to the holy 
hermit of Pendle; to him I will relate my story, and solicit 
his prayers on my behalf; the old man has not forgotten 
that I was once of service to him, and he will not neglect 
me.” 
Margery applauded this resolution, but desired him by 
all means to avoid calling at the Spread Eagle, either go- 
ing or coming back ; he promised compliance, and after 
giving her an affectionate kiss, an act that had been with 
him, “ like angels’ visits, few and far between,” he traced 
his way to the holy person’s habitation. 
The hermit of Pendle was a recluse, whose reputation 
for sanctity extended even beyond the limits of Bowland 
forest, which at that time contained a great portion of the 


and had for many years lived alone, in a cave partly 
formed by nature, and partly excavated by himself; this 
cave was situate in the side of Pendle Hill, about half way 
up the higher end of the mountain. 

The service that Nicholas had rendered to the old man 
was this :—about two years before the period of our story, 
the tailor was fishing in the Ribble, nearly opposite to 
Waddow Hall, and he saw the recluse fall into the river, 
whilst in the act of crossing the stepping stones on his way 
to Waddington, whither he was bent, to visit a sick per- 
son; Nicholas ran to his assistance, and dragged him out 
of the Ribble, or doubtless the old man would have been 
drowned. The anchoret felt grateful for the tailor’s kind- 
ness, and whenever the work of charity led him to the vil- 
lage in which Nicholas resided, he failed not to call at his 
house, and with good advice attempted to turn him from 
his ways of error, but until this, his hour of extreme peril, 
the hermit’s well-meant efforts had been wholly un- 
successful. 

Our poor tailor found the old man at home, he related 
his tale with many bitter tears, and requested that the 
anchoret would, by prayer, endeavour to avert the evil 
destiny that hung over him; this the hermit promised; 
and he also told him that although his sin was great, yet 
repentance never came too late; the mercy of the Lord 
was infinite, and to those who firmly resolved to sin no 
More it was sure to be extended. He urged Niéholas to 
attend to his business—to forsake the alehouse—to love 
and cherish his wife—and above all things, regularly to 
attend divine worship ; on these conditions, he felt confi- 
dent that God would not forsake him. 

But the gratitude of the old man did not stop here, for 
along with his good advice, he supplied the tailor with a 
small sum of money for his immediate wants, and Nicholas, 
after many expressions of gratitude and promises of amend- 
ment for the future, returned home, not only in better 
spirits, but firmly fixed in his own mind to attend to the 
holy anchoret’s admonitions. 

From that memorable day Nicholas became an altered 
man, and the first symptom of amendment was a discon- 
tinuance of his visits to the Spread Eagle. In vain did the 
old set ridicule his resolution, and endeavour to persuade 
him again to join in their nocturnal orgies; Nicholas 
made a noble'stand, and was proof against all temptation. 
After a time the drunkards, finding their efforts wholly 
unavailing, ceased to terment him, and the altered life of 
Nicholas Gosford became a subject of wonder throughout 
the neighbouring villages, and those even who had not 
ceurage to follow his example, were obliged to express 
their admiration of his conduct; so true it is, that the 
most vicious persone are unwillingly forced to acknowledge 
the beauty of virtue in others. 

Nicholas Gosford, ‘‘ the reclaimed tailor” as he was 
called, now obtained plenty of work; serious and good 
people began to employ him, he took several apprentices, 
and his good and venerable friend the hermit of Pendle 
did not a little contribute-to his advancement in business, 
for through the recommendation of that holy person he 
obtained the custom of several ancient families in the 
neighbourhood: Starkie of Huntroyd, Sherbourne af 
Stonyhurst, and Habergam of Habergam Eaves, kept him 








moment unwittingly exclaimed, “I wish I had*a’ litte 
warm water, for I'll shave before I go down stairs.” 


thorth-east part of Lancashire; he was very old and feeble, 


in almost constant employment: he drew out his bills 
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regularly, Margery collected them, (for of this branch of 
the business he never could make himself master,) and 
money began to pour in apace. 

Our couple had never been blest with children, but in 
little more than two years from the tailor’s conversion, 
Margery, to her astonishment, became the mother of a son 
and daughter, but although the family increased there 
was not any sign of want in the house; the old saying, in 
this instance at least, was verified, for if Providence sent 
an increase of mouths, it sent an increase of meat likewise 5 
and from that time meagre want, and its attendant miseries, 
where wholly unknown at Nicholas Gostord’s; the wolt 
was driven from the door, and love, that had so long 
deserted them, made his welcome appearance, as soon as 
poverty retreated from their habitation. 

Now Margery began to be in reality a happy woman, 
a condition of life, to which a dream, soon after the birth 
of her daughter, largely contributed.—She dreamt that she 
had gone to Whalley Abbey to return thanks for her safe 
deliverance, and whilst kneeling before the picture of the 
blessed Virgin, and earnestly praying for her husband and 
her children, the painting suddenly vanished, and the 
Virgin herself occupied its place: she smiled benignly 
upon her votary, and said, ‘* Margery, be of good cheer, 
the Almighty hath heard thy prayers; tell thy husband to 
persevere in his present good conduct, and his sins will be 
forgiven him :—the power of Beelzebub is great, but that 
of the Lord is still greater.” Having thus said, she again 
swiled, and vanished, at the same moment the painting 
resumed its former situation, ; 

This dream, the effect of an over-excited imagination, 
she told to Nicholas, who felt somewhat comforted thereby, 
as he, in some measure, thought himself under the especial 
protection of the holy Virgin, and he solemnly vowed that 
nothing should ever tempt him to a renewal of his evil 
course of life. 

As to Margery, she was sometimes almost tempted to 
bless the hour that Nicholas held his meeting with the 
devil, ** and surely (would she often say to her husband) 
I have great reason to bless that meeting, for without it, 
thou wouldst still have been a drunken, idle reprobate, and 
1 a miserable, broken-hearted creature.” 

Years passed away, the children grew up in heaith and 
beauty; in all Bowland forest there could not be found 
amore proper youth than James Gosford, nor one that 
could bend a bow or aim the feathered shaft with greaier 
dexterity, of which Nicholas’s well filled larder bore 
witness, for seldom during the season was it bare of a 
haunch of venison, or a huge pasty; in addition to this 
accomplishment, James was the best dancer for miles 
round, and happy indeed was the maiden who at Chatburn 
vr Grindleton wakes could obtain him for a partner in the 
country dance. 

As to Mary Gosford, she was perfection itself, at least 
her fond parents thought so, and su the young men of the 
neighbourhood thought ; indeed 

** She bloom’d the pride of Ribblesdale, 
Her mother's joy and care; 

No nymph was found in all the vale 
So exquisitely fair.” 

But not in her native valley only was Mary admired ; 
she had been once at Preston guild, and there bore away 
che prize of beauty from the noble ladies of Lancashire, 
and the surrounding counties ; there many a gallant gentle- 
mean’s heart acknowledged the power of her charins, and 
all declared our simple village maiden to be indeed ** the 
fairest of the fair.” 

Thus blessed with two fine children, an affectionate 
wite, and a competency, the fruit of honest industry, 
nothing gave Nicholas uneasiness except the thoughts of 
his approaching meeting with the devil; and though the 
eld hermit of Pendle, who was still living, did all in his 
power to cheer the heart of the poor tailor, yet, as the ap- 
pointed time drew nigh, Nicholas could not avoid trem- 
bling with upprehension and dismay. But this much- 


creaced 





meeting could not be avoided; day by day it 


came nearer and nearer, and at length ‘the great, the 
important day, big with the fate of” Nicholas Gosford 
and his family, did really arrive, and the terror of our 
poor snipper of parchment *‘no tongue can speak, no 
gray goose quill describe.” 

Twenty years, which had been so long a@ space to look 
forward to, had passed away, and wow seemed, in the 
calendar of time, but as a single day. 

Under some pretence or other, Nicholas sent the whole 
of his family out of the house, except Margery and the 
hermit of Pendle, who were fervently addressing their 
prayers to the Most Hich in another room: he therefore 
sat alone in his shop, and, with an effort of courage bor- 
dering on desperation, waited the approach of his infernal 
visitor, having a basin of holy water by his side, and a missal 
inhis hand. Thus armed at all points, he fixed his eyes on 
the clock ; the minute finger too soon told that the twenty 
years were expired, and exactly to the moment the door 
opened, and Beelzebub made his dreaded, but looked-for 
appearance, with the bond in his right hand.— 

** Return’d so soon !” poor Gosford cries; 
“ Return’d so soon !” Old Nick replies; 
‘Look on this parchment; it appears 
To me exactly twenty years 

Since thou with bloody pen didst sign 
This deed, that makes thee wholly mine: 
Therefore, old friend, reproach give o’er; 
We've met again to part no more.” 

** T do not deny my signature, nor the conditjons of the 
bond, (replied Nicholas;) but your Lordship must allow 
that you played me a very scurvy trick with respect to 
those same three wishes, which never did me any manner 
of good, nor did you at the time mean that they should ; 
therefore I trust you will destroy the bond, and return to 
hell without me:—if I must go there, let it be at the end 
of my natural life.” 

** This (vetorted the devil) is indeed a stretch of match- 
less impudence; I demand the due fulfilment of this 
bond, and thou darest to brave me to my face. I suppose 
these Catholic mummeries (pointing to the missal and 
holy water) and the senseless prayers of the old doating 
driveller in the next room, have, together, inflated thee 
with this false courage ;—but beware! for I am not to be 
insulted with impunity. Know, then, that I could at this 
moment carry thee away; but as it would be against thy 
will, I am deprived by the only Being superior to myself 
of the power of doing it, unless it be in the midst of all 
my terrors, of fire and smoke, thunder and lightning ; 
and this tremendous commotion would cause such an 
universal panic in the village, that for thy single soul 
gained, I should lose those of more than a dozen of thy 
old companions, who are even now carousing at the Spread 
Eagle; for these wretches, when it came to be known 
that I had flown away with thee, would all repent; and I 
should then miss for ever what I have so long made my- 
self sure of, I mean the souls of those unthinking, mise- 
rable mortals.” ’ 

The devil paused for a moment; and Nicholas, on 
hearing this speech, felt his courage revive, but took care 
that no outward sign of it should appear. He thought 
to himself, ** If he dares not take me against my will, it 
shall be my fault if I go willingly. Take courage, 
Nicholas, thou mayest yet out-jockey him.”” The demon 
then resumed his speech. ‘* I am willing to acknowledge 


that thou wert but scurvily treated with respect to the 


three wishes, which, as thou truly sayest, were of no man- 
ner of use to thee whatsoever ; but, in a great measure, it was 
thine own fault. Why didst not thou inform thy wife of 
the agreement before she wished for that ridiculous back- 
stone ? and why didst thou make bad worse by wishing 
the backstone broken ? And the next morning to throw 
away thy remaining wish upon a can of shaving water 
was truly preposterous. However, it is useless to cry for 
shed milk; the thing is done, and cannot now be undone ; 
but as I am a devil of character and honour, I now pro- 
mise thee, if thou wilt go quietly and willingly away with 
me, one more wish; and whatever thou askest shall be 





immediately granted. I am told that thou art a good 
husband and an affectionate father, therefore wish for 
what will be most beneficial to thy family, and then pre. 
pare (as a man of honour should) to comply with the con. 
ditions of this bond.” 

The house door was open, and in the lane directly oppo. 
site to it a dun horse was quietly grazing; as quick as 
lightning, Nicholas’s plan was formed. ‘* My Lord (said 
he) I take thee at thy word; I therefore wish that thou 
wert riding to hell upon yonder dun horse, and never be 
able to return to earth again, to plague either me or any 
other poor mortal. I don’t know any other wish that 
would be more beneficial to my family, or to the world in 
general.” 

The bond dropped from the hands of the astonished 
demon ; he gave one wild and terrible yell that was heard 
far beyond Colne on the other side of Pendle Hill, and 
filled every living thing with terror unspeakable ; but be. 
fore he had time to utter a word, an invisible power placed 
him upon the back of the dun horse, which galloped away 
with the swiftness of the wind; whilst the over-joyed and 
emancipated tailor, laughed, clapped his hands, and ex. 
hibited every sign of exultation, until the horse and rider 
were fairly out of sight. 

Nicholas then entered his own door, his affectionate 
wife fell on his neck and fainted through excess of joy ; 
she was, however, quickly restored to animation, and the 
hermit of Pendle breathed a blessing on the now truly 
happy pair; afterwards all the three returned grateful 
thanks to that all-powerful Being whose goodness had 
enabled Nicholas to make a successful stand against the 
machinations of the arch enemy of mankind. The fame 
of this wonderful event could not be concealed, as the cun 
horse and his strange rider were seen by many persons, 
and the circumstance of the bond remaining in the posses- 
sion of Nicholas Gosford, was proof sufficient that the un- 
welcome visit had been paid to Nicholas only. 

Rumour spread the tale abroad with her hundred ex. 
aggerating tongues, and before a fortnight had elapsed, 
Nicholas thought, that since so many persons flocked to 
hear the wonderful account, it would be a good specula- 
tion to open another public-hause in the village, by which 
means money would flow into his pocket, whilst he related 
his history to the numerous. guests whom curiosity brought 
to hear it. 

He accordingly set up the sign of the ‘* Dule uppo’ 
Dun,” in grateful remembrance of his deliverance, and 
never had occasion to repent of the measure, which ina 
few years proved of more service to him than the whole 
of his parchment measures had been during life. 

The plan, indeed, succeeded to admiration ; hundreds 
and thousands of strangers came from various parts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and even France and Spain, 
to see the tailor who had outwitted the devil; and it is 
reported that ** bluff Harry” himself once came incognito 
to hear the tailor’s story from his own lips; but be that as 
it may, there is yet a bed-room in the house called the 
** king’s chamber,” though some persons, who pretend to 
be wiser than their neighbours, say it obtained that name 
from the circumstance of the unfortunate King Charles the 
First having slept therein whilston his way to Wadding- 
ton, where he lay for some time concealed during the greut 
civil war, or as my Lord Clarendon very improperly calls 
it, the great rebellion. 

As tothe other public-house, the Spread Eagle, it be- 
came quite deserted, and shortly after the establishment of 
the ** Dule uppo’ Dun” was completely knocked up, and 
the old landlord was fain to accept the situation of head 
waiter and brewer under Nicholas Gosford, who, to d¢ 
him justice, behaved so liberally to his old friend, that he 
never had occasion to regret his change of situation. 

The bond between Nicholas and the devil was placed 
in the possession of prior Ambrose, who deposited it among 
the archives of Whalley Abbey, where it was considered 
by the community as one of their chiefest treasures ; and 
unti] the dissolution of the monasteries, which happened 
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~~" fi hortly after, the brotherhood derived a considerable ad- 

art a good Bi dition to their revenue, by showing it to the curious stran- 
‘e wish for ger; but, when the work of destruction began, that and 
d then pre. many other rare curiosities, (of which the old abbey con- 


ith the con. tained an ample store,) it is supposed, were destroyed by 


the barbarians who were charged with the execution of 





rectly Oppo Hi the king’s decree, as from that time no tidings were ever 
tS quick as heard of this unique and valuable document. 

Lord (said The recluse of Pendle continued a friend to Nicholas 
h that thou during the short remainder of his well-spent life, and on 
id never be his death, left to the fuir Mary a pretty considerable 
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quantity of rose nobles and other golden coins, the rem- 
nant of a handsome fortune that had been expended in 
works of charity ; he also left behind a manuscript of his 
life, that explained his reasons for quitting the great 


astonished HM world, of which he at one time constituted one of the 


Was heard brightest ornaments. 

e Hill, and This manuscript is now in the possession of the writer 
€3 but be. HF of the present story, having been given to him when a 
wer placed HM <chool boy, bythe then landlord of the ** Dule uppo’ Dun,” 
oped away Ti ond if this tale meets with the approbation of the public, 
“Joyed and HH the manuscript, divested of its antiquated English, shall 
3» and ex. Hin due season be forthcoming. 


> and rider Nicholas Gosford and dame Margery lived to a good 
old age, and died universally beloved and respected ; they 
were buried in the chancel of Clitheroe church, where their 


monuments may be seen to this day. 
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1, and the After the death of his father and mother, James Gos- 
now truly Mf ford carried on the house, and the fair Mary, or as 
1 grateful Mf she was universally called, the** pride of Ribblesdale,” 
iness had after many romantic incidents, (which may probably form 
Sainst the B the subject of a future story,) married a gentleman of rank 
The fame BF and fortune, in the northern part of the county. 

is the dun As to the ** Dule uppo’ Dun,” it remained in the pos- 

















Y persons, B session of Nicholas Gosford’s descendants for many 
he posses. generations, and it is more than suspected that Paul Ry- 
at the un- HM croft, the present jolly landlord of the old house, can, if 
he pleases, trace his pedigree to Nicholas Gosford, the 
dred ex-Mf renowned tailor, who, according to village tradition, was 
! elapsed, the only Englishman (Saint Dunstan of blessed memory 
locked tf excepted) that ever fairly outwitted the devil. 
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haaiteads PHRENOLOGY. 
x _—— 
le mpP? Di. SPURZHEIM’S LECTURES. 
nce, anc 
lich ina LECTURE VI. 
he whole As we had not an opportunity of attending Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s sixth lecture, we can only give a brief sketch of it 
hundreds # from other sources. We believe the following wiil be 
sof Eng- found tolerably accurate, as far as it goes. 
id Spain, In commencing his observations, Dr. Spurzheim re- 
and it is quested his audience to bear in mind the substance of his 
Ncognito—® preceding lecture ; to remember the distinction between 
ethatas moral and religious feeling; that both might exist sepa- 


Hed the rately ; and that, for the formation of a truly religious 
etend tof character, both were requisite. The mere satisfaction 
at name— of the animal propensities was not productive of true 
arles the? and lasting happiness. The gratificatiun of the mo- 
adding ral and religious feelings was essential to true happiness, 
he greatl and there was more pleasure in the gratification of the love 
rly calls of justice, or any of the moral or religious feelings, than 
was derived from the merely animal propensities. Some 
le, it be-M persons endowed with strong religious feelings seemed to 
ment off have a very mistaken opinion of the nature of true religion; 
up, andi they were scrupulous of evincing any thing like gaiety, or 
of head participating in any innocent pleasure or enjoyment. He 
0, todo thought that the Creator intended mankind to be cheerful 
that he = and happy, and he recommended the joyous songs of ghe 
Ne birds, and the hilarity of animated nature in general, as 
s placed worthy the consideration of man. He was convinced that 
famong—} every power, if properly used, was capable of conferring 
sidered} pleasure; and he was also convinced that man had 
es;andf received fundamental powers, conducive of themselves to 
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mirth and cheerfulness, which, like all the rest, were 
manifested by cerebral organization. He then made 
some remarks on the wide distinction between the use 
and abuse of the fundamental powers given to man, 
and observed, that though all might be abused, this liabi- 
lity furnished no reason to wish for, or seek to effect the 
removal of any one of them. It would be just as reason- 
able and proper to seek to do away with eating, because 


gluttony had been productive of so much mischief; to re- | 


move the desire of gain, because its abuse resulted in theft; 
or to extinguish religion, because its perversion had been 
productive of a great deal of evil. He remarked that in- 
dividuals, in judging of others, did not sufficiently consi. 
der the plurality and diversity of the powers conferred on 
mankind, and were far too apt to set up themselves as the 
standard by which to judge their friends and neighbours. 
Thus one person, being deficient in musical inclinations, 
would exclaim, ‘* What pleasure can there be in so many 
concerts and so much music ?” whilst his friend, endowed 
with different dispositions, but acting on the same princi- 
ple in forming his judgment, would exclaim, ** What ! 
not like music! What insensibility !” 

He then proceeded to speak of the mental faculty, termed 
by phrenologists, Jdceulity, the organ of which he called 
** Poet’s corner,’’ and described it as situated at the ex- 
ternal corner of the head, just behind the forehead. He 
sail there was a peculiar, natural talent, indispensable to 
the character of a true poet, and he believed that this talent 
or power was manifested in that part of the head which he 
had described. The casts and heads of all the great poets, 
ancient and modern, would be found very full in that par- 
ticular part. That of Homer was very broad and full, 
whilst that of Socrates was much less so. The same ful- 
ness was to be observed in the heads of Tasso, Byron, and 
other poets of genuine talent. There was some difficulty 
in expressing accurately the impression conveyed in the 
words ** poetic feeling,” and describing correctly in what 
real and genuine poetry consisted. The talent for mere 
versification, and a facility of making rhymes, might very 
readily exist, and did often exist, without any true spirit 
of poetry, and true and genuine poetic feeling was often to 
be observed in prose. This part of the head was often 
large in poets, but it was not thence to be inferred that all 
who had it large were poets, for that depended on a variety 
of circumstances, and the other qualities and dispositions 
of those who possessed it. The feeling, however, was in- 
separable from the true poet, and gave a nameless some- 
thing to his writings which could not be derived elsewhere, 
There was no English word that could correctly express 
the feeling, but it was the source of fervour, fire, and ima- 
gination, not only in poets, but in those who had no pre- 
tensions to the character. It induced men to consider the 
world as it ought to be, rather than as it was, and caused 
them always to pursue improvement and perfection.— 
Those who were strongly endowed with this feeling were 
often disappointed and unhappy; they were grieved at 
finding things and persons not so perfect as they imagined 
them tobe; but even these, if they had good reflective 
powers, eventually learned to look on the world and man- 
kind as they really were. This organ was large in the 
artists who displayed an attachment for the beautiful and 
sublime in their works. There was always something 
ideal and aérial about the productions of such artists. It 
was not necessary to tell children, who had the faculty 
strong, to seek improvement, for that they would do of 
their own accord. 

In speaking of wit, he remarked that philosophers had 
been puzzled to define this faculty accurately. Some 
imagined that it was nothing more than a quick perception 
of differences and resemblances; but that this was not an 
accurate definition was evident from the fact, that many 
were possessed of -this nice discrimination in perfection, 
without evincing any thing like wit; whilst others who 
had little or no claim to any such faculty, clothed their 
ideas in a manner witty and amusing. There were some 
men of genius who could not resist an addiction to the 
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ludicrous in the expression of their ideas. Sterne wa 
one of those who afforded a striking example of this pecu- 
liarity. Voltaire was another: he was undoubtedly pos- 
sessed of great mental powers, and yet all things, even 
the most holy and sacred, were perverted and distorted in 
his mind to something absurd and ludicrous. Many 
persons could not resist the temptation of satirizing and 
mimicing their best and dearest friends, though they 
knew they gave great offence by it, and might inflict great 
injury on themselves and others by such conduct. In 
all such characters the upper external angles of the fore- 
head would be found broad and fully developed. He said 
the organ would be found large in the bust of Garrick, 
and in the heads of all eminent comic performers. He 
considered the fundamental feeling to be gaiety, cheer- 
fulness, or mirth, and he therefore named it mirthfulness 
or gaicty. When combined with good intellectual faculties, 
genuine wit would be found to be the result; but when 
the person possessing it had a slender stock of intellect, it 
led to a mere play upon words. 

He then proceeded to treat of the faculty of imitation, 
the cerebral organ of which he described as situated on the 
external sides of that of benevolence. He observed of this 
faculty that it was the source of the power of imitation 
generally, and was applicable to representation in the dra- 
matic and other arts, in the performance of music, in the 
attainment of the pronunciation of foreign languages, and 
in various other arts. It was highly essential in the re- 
presentation of expression, gesture, and attitude, in paint- 
ing and sculpture. He then made some observations 
on the twenty-two fundamental powers or feelings, 
of which he had now spoken, and remarked that these 
could not be dependant on the senses,—as persons blind, 
deaf, and dumb, had evinced unequivocal signs of their 


activity. They were, therefore, innate and primary 
powers. The great philosopher Locke had erred in over. 


looking these facts, and confining his attention solely to the 
intellectual powers. There were three points more espe- 
cially to be attended to in the study of the mind and nature 
of man. The first was—that the senses were not the sole, 
nor even the principal causes of mental activity. The 
second point, that it was erroneous to speak of the senses 
arising from or correcting each other, as was exemplified 
by the discrepancy between the sight and the touch, in 
observing a wand or stick partially immersed in water;— 
the touch represented he wand to the observer as 
straight, whilst the sight assured him that it was 
crooked. The third point to be observed was, that 
the senses required the mtervention of bram to be 
properly efficient. He then proceeded to remark on the 
intellectual powers of man, which he observed were seated 
in the forehead or frontal region. He pointed out the 
great disparity in the size of the anterior lobe of the brain, 
or seat of the intellectual faculties, as compared witi that 
portion of the cerebral organization allotted to the feelings. 
The preponderance of the feelings, he observed, showed 
them to be the motive powers. He observed that many 
animals evinced a certain degree of intelligence, and said 
that those animals which were the most remarkable for 
the possession of this faculty, had their forcheads higher 
and more developed than those which were less so. He 
repeated that in forming a judgment frem the cerebral 
organization one individual should never be compared with 
another, but each head should be taken by itself, and 
judged by itself. A small forehead in one individual 
might be much more perfect and more powerful, than a 
larger one in another. He stated that the breadth and 
height of the forehead, by which it was too customary to 
judge, by no means afforded a criterion of the quantity of 
brain. The first point to be attended to, was the extent 
of cerebral manifestation in front of the organ of construc- 
tiveness, and then the proportions of the different indi- 
vidual organs should be taken into consideration. Jn 
treating of the great difference in the cerebral manifesta- 
tions and intellectual faculties of different nations and 
tribes, he commented on the absurdity and inutility of 
missionaries attempting to instruct certain savages with 
low and flat foreheads, and scarcely any intellectual facul- 
ties, in the same manner that was found applicable to 
Europeans and other people, far more highly endowed 
with intellect. After some further general and preliminary 
remarks on the forehead or frontal region, the lecturer 
concluded his onservations. 
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LIFE. 
—_—_ 
Life has its holiday; then still 
Enjoy its fleeting day, 
For Time his bidding must fulfil, 
And steal those joys away; 
And years as onward swift they roll, 
Bid shadows deepen round the soul. 


Yon sportive child, vh, chide it not, 
Nor check the tide that swells 
Its little heart; that stainless spot 
Where sinless pleasure dwells; 
For soon, too soon, that laughing eye 
Will coldly smile in mockery ! 


Nor chide the youth whose bearing high, 
And lofty spirit free, 

Seems as to scale the upper sky 
An easy task might be; 

For he is doom’d; and on the field 

Proud honour claims, his life must yield ! 


Nor chide the maiden’s mirthful tone, 
The gentle rose of spring; 

For death is to the green-wood gone 
Pale rosemary to bring, 

Above her corse to scatter, sweet, 

And ’broider fair her winding-sheet ! 


Gay child, fond youth, and maiden bright, 
Enjoy the passing hour ; 

For hurries on the darksome night 
When evil sprites have power ; 

And ill befal the ruthiess hand 

Would rudely snap the wizard’s wand' 


For soon, alas, the mask will fall, 
And soon the real confest, 

With hideous shapes the heart appal, 
And sorrow banish rest ; 

Then life enjoy while yet ye may, 

Nor dream the rose can know decay. 


Liverpool. G. 
ES 
DAVID’S LAMENTATION FOR SAUL. 
—<——— 


Mourn, mourn! for the beauty of Israel is slain ! 
Her pride hath been doom’d by the guilty to bleed ! 
Her hills deeply blush with the dark gory stain! 
The mighty are fallen, are fallen indeed! 


Oh tell not in Gath how the great hath expir'd, 
Let Ascalon hear not the news of our woe; 

With joy would the breasts of their daughters be fir'd ; 
Their maids would exult o’er the fall of their foe! 


Ye hills of Gilboa, let dew ne’er be shed 

On your fertile brows, once the pride of the field ; 
For there God’s anointed, the mighty one bled ; 

There splinter’d the helmet, there shiver'd the shield ! 


Not vainly did Saul through the battle-field roam ; 
Ah! where was his arm rais’d in anger in vain? 
Red—red shone his sword, when the victor came home, 
Imbrued in the life-blood that flow'd from the slatn! 


As swift as the eagle that cleaves the blue cloud, 
And flies like the lightning’s hot bolt on his prey ; 
As atrong as the lion which falls on the proud, 


Fair daughters of Israel, lament over Saul, 
Who cloth’d you in scarlet and deck’d you in gold! 
Oh! weep o’er the mighty; weep, weep o’er the fall ; 
The sinew of battle, the soul of the bold! 


Fall’n, fall’n are the mighty !—Our Chiefs are no more! 
No more shall we hear their loud cle.gor afar! 

Fall’n, fall’n are the mighty !—Our conquests are o’er, 
And broken for ever our weapons of war !” 


Liverpool. G. W. 








PRINTERS’ PENSION SOCIETY. 





This highly useful and benevolent society, by which it 
is intended to provide for the wives and families of decayed 
or superannuated printers, had a benefit at Covent Garden 


Theatre last week. The performances were the Casile of 


Andalusia, a Musical Melange, and the comedy of Charles 
II, Keeley, in the character of a Printer’s Devil, deli- 
vered the following address, written for the occasion by W. 
T. Moncrief, Esq. 


(Speaks behind the Scenes.) 
What! I go on, and thank the gentlefolks ! 
Goon the stage! A plague upon your jokes— 


I cannot do it—I should die with shame ! 
Well, if 1 must—mind, you shall bear the blame. 
(Enters cleaning a Printer’s Ball. 
Ladies and Gentlemen—I beg your pardon 
For thus appearing here in Covent-garden ; 
’Tis not my fault—I'd rather be at home, 
But I was by the Printers press’'d to come. 
Having got all they can from you—'tis civil— 
For thanks they coolly leave you to the Devil / 
Start not—the Printer’s Devil! that is me, 
No blacker than I’m painted, as you see, 
The Devil—that with Faust the first of Printers 
(Call’d Doctor Faustus) had such odd adventures. 
Every thing’s thrown on me, but you shall hear— 
Master, you know, commands the overseer, 
The overseer he lords it o’er the men, 
The men they fag the ’prentices, and then 
The ’prentices blow me up—that’s not civil— 
So good or bad, all’s laid upon the Devil / 
For every thing they want the pressmen call me, 
And if I do not answer they black ball me. 
Nay, with abuse the very Authors cram me, 
And when I go for copy, curse and damn me! 
Still I must speak a good word for the knaves, ; 
Although they use us worse than Turks do slaves. 
For if the Devil does not have pity, they 
Will rarely stew—there’ll be the deuce to pay. 
Gentlemen of the Press, I ask your aid 
To aid those who aid you—you're all one trade— 
Excuse my freedom—but you must agree 
The British Press in all parts should be free; } 
And where, I'll ask you, would be your reports, | 
If the Compositors were out of sorts? 
The ponderous words from many a learned head, 
That you take down, they put in kindred lead; 
Give your notes value—measure out your rhymes, 
And yield “its form and pressure to the times.” 
The Press, great engine of all human good, 
The widest spread, the easiest understood—. 
Which knowledge circulates from pole to pole, 
Corrects the heart, improves and charms the soul! 
To which unnumbered blessings owe their birth, 
Which yields an immortality on earth ! 
Oh! of its members pardon each transgression, 
And let their merits make a good impression ; 
Nor your kind patronage to those refuse, 
Who're galley slaves to furnish you the news. 
When press'd by poverty, and chas'd by care, 
Laid-up, and off their metal—in despair ! 
In worn-out case, and burthened hapless elves, 
Too oft with types in minion of themselves ; 
What aid shall soothe their wants and charm their grief? 





And tears them relentless, exulting to slay. 


Our Painters’ Funp, which yields to all relief; 


Which Pensions age, gives to desert its due, \ 
But which still owes its best support to you. 
Will you support it still and grant our suit— 
Bestow your aid, and your applause to boot ?— 
Yes, from your presence here, a proof I pull, 
We Printers like to see vur boxes full. 

’Tis all correct, no chance can now defeat us, 
So without bodkin, I'll make my quictus. 





THE DEAD INFANT. 
— ae | 

The Mother had watched through a long, long night, 

O’er the shadowy form of her wasting child; 
And the sorrow that withered her pallid cheek 

Fell darker and deeper as morning smiled. 
Still she gazed and gazed till the worn eye dozed, 

And she dreamed that her infant with health was blest, 
And she parted his locks and kissed his cheek, 

Then awoke—but to find him—dead, dead on her breast, 











BEAUTY.—AN EPIGRAM. 
—=—~— 


You say that Celia’s face combines 
The lily and the rose: 

True; on her cheek the former pines, 
The latter tips her nose. 





THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 
ie 


of the Maxims of Confucius in the Kaleidoscope 
of June 9.) 


(4 free translati 








Be this your maxim—Still to others do, 
As you would wish that they should do to you. 


So spend your life, that at its awful close, 

You may survey the past with calm repose ;— 
or, 

So act through life, that at its closing scene, 


You may survey the past with soul serene. t= 





The following version is by W.R., a Leeds corres- 
pondent: — 


Impartial to your neighbour do, 
As you would wish him do to you. 


So use your time, that when you die, 
A well-spent life may meet your eye. 
% 








PEACE. 
—>—— 
(From More's Miscellanies.) 


‘*Glide on securely, wisely tread 

The paths where truth and virtue lead, 
It matters not how great the man 

If all’s confined to life’s short span ; 

It matters not how rich or poor, 

Peace is no gift in human pow’r; 
They find her who contented dwell, 

In the cool grot or mossy cell.” 








The following short dialogue took place some years 
between the late Sheriff J ma and Baron Smith hee 
Smith: Order, silence Mr. Sheriff, or I'll fine you.— 
Sheriff: My Lord, I cannot get these rascally bailiffs to 
do their duty.—Baron Smith: Why keep rascals ?— 
Sheriff: Because, my Lord, no other description of men 
would fill the situation !"—Limerick Evening Post. 





Thin Legs.—M. de Talleyrand being at court one day 
when the corps diplomatigue went to pay their respects to 
the King, he was observed to gaze very earnestly at one 
of the personages admitted to the salon bleu, and who was 
remarkable for his excessively thin legs. On being asked 
what engaged his attention, M. de Talleyrand replied, 
‘*T am puzzled to discover whether the Baili de F—— 





wears three swords, or has got ¢hree legs,” 
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Biographical sotices. 


The following spirited Sketch of a very prominent pub- 
lic character, is copied from the Belfust Northern Whig. 


THE “GREAT AGITATOR.” 
(A pencil sketch—from real life—taking during the Black- 
wood Trial.) 
—_— 


There was something in the manner of Mr. O'Connell, 
as he entered the court, on the first day of the late Black- 
wood trial, that denoted a determination to make a favour- 
able impression in the North. The court and the avenues 
leading to it were crowded to excess ; and when the shouts 
of the people in the streets announced the approach of the 
“* Great Agitator,” the police found it impossible to keep 
the passage clear. O'Connell bustled through the crowd 
much in his usual manner, taking every advantage of his 
tall athletic figure, and shouldering aside those who ob- 
structed his way; but there was a bland, courteous, and 
deprecating expression in his face, which seemed to apo- 
logize for the necessity which made him so unceremonious. 
In short, his entry was altogether different from those ir- 
ruptions which, on important occasions, he makes into 
one of the Four Courts, when he strides down to the front 
of the bar, as if-he were determined to walk over all who 
either could not or would not get out of his way. He 
apologized, not so much by words as by a graceful gesture, 
to such members of the profession as he was obliged to 
pass. He made a profound obeisance to the Bench; and 
then took a keen, scrutinizing, but respectful survey of the 
jury. Even in his costume there was a more than ordi- 
nary smoothness. The fur cap, which he has worn since 
the King’s visit, was replaced by a new one of blue cloth, 
encircled with a gold band. This appendage to his head, 
which he did not doff till after arriving at his place, was 
thrown back with an air of studied negligence, displaying 
to advantage his ample forehead and good humoured brow. 
Instead of his blue frock with the Association button, he 
wore one of superfine black cloth, the glossy sleekness of 
which denoted that it had not undergone much service like 
that which it had just been exposed to. His cravat was 
neatly tied ; and his wig, which had evidently but a short 
time before undergone the torture of the curling irons, 

ave a Corinthian style to his head, which a Bond-street 

ounger might have been proud of. There was nothing, 
however, in his air and manner, which denoted that atten- 
tion to these external circumstances could for a moment 
abstract the mind of O'Connell from his public or profes- 
sional duty. There was an honest boldness and self-pos- 
session in his looks, mingled with an air of anxiety for the 
cause in which he was engaged. But there was something 
about him which at once evinced a determination to please ; 
and if this, after some time, became less evident, it merely 
arose from a consciousness of having succeeded. During 
the whole of the proceedings there was suavity and po- 
liteness in his manner, and a rotundity and mellowness in 
the tone of his voice, which, it must be confessed, are nat 
the uviform characteristics of his forensic deportment. 
Perhaps this was more apparent by being contrasted with 
the bearing of some of the leading members of the North 





for the life of me, write, or even hold the pen in my 
fingers during some bursts of eloquence that seemed to 
produce an electric effect upon all the Court; nor was it 
easy to avoid being equally affected by other passages, 
which were remarkable for nothing but an unadorned 
simplicity and pathetic tenderness. In these latter, it was 
not the magnificence of the idea which struck the attention. 
Nothing could be more common-place than the idea when 
he spoke of the testator having taken the plaintiff from 
his mother at that period when the affections of the parent 
clung to her offspring, with even more than common 
fondness, and when he described the sacrifice which a 
mother makes in parting with the babe which she has 
nurtured in her bosom. Nor was it the beauty of the 
diction which rendered this passage in Mr. O’Connell’s 
speech so affecting ; it was the round and tender tone in 
which the sentence was uttered, that made its way to the 
heart, and verified the saying of Madame Roland, that 
the voice is the key which unlocks that recess of our feel- 
ings and afféctions. It was the voice of a man who felt 
like a husband and a father—who knew what was the 
value of a mother’s tender watchfulness, and a mother’s 
anxious care—that brought tears into the eyes of many 
who were little suspected of being prone to the melting 
mood ; and perhaps first solved to several the enigma, 
that the fiery demagogue who is dreaded and hated by his 
opponents in public, for his fierce vituperation and bitter 
sarcasms, may be in private life, and in the bosom of his 
own family, one of the kindest and most amiable of men. 
Strongly contrasted with the passage, but equally effective, 
was the aposiopesis, as rhetoricians call it, wherein he sud- 
denly broke away from the strain of irony in which he 
had been indulging, into a burst of indignation at the 
idea of comparing the defendant with Napoleon. I 
watched him narrowly at this part, for I saw what was 
coming. The whole expression of his countenance was 
changed. The eye, which before had sparkled with a 
light indicative of native wit and genuine humour, sud- 
denly flashed with a more lurid gleam. The satirical 
smile that played round his lips, suddenly vanished, or 
was resolved into a syrt of sardonic grin.—His upper lip 
curled, as I have see. it in the Association, when he was 
preparing to peel to the very bone some unfortunate 
saintly bigot: ana his nostrils were dilated with an ex- 
pression of disgust. Altogether, the effect was something 
like that which I have seen produced by Kean, in some of 
the finest points of his acting, except that there was 
nothing of that overcharged picture of passion, which, 
in my opinion, is observable even in that highly-gifted 
and most natural of all actors, but the original of which 
it has never been my lot to meet-with in real life. On the 
whole, this speech has been acknowledged, by all the pro- 
fessional gentlemen who heard it, to be one of the finest 
specimens of forensic eloquence ever exhibited.—The ex- 
ordium, a part of his oration in which Mr. O’Connell is 
generally supposed to fail, was distinguished by great 
legal ability and the most admirable tact and judgment $ 
and the peroration of his discourse, though abrupt, was 
highly impressive. His comments upon the evidence 
were most striking and effective; and nothing could be 
more ingenious than the manner in which he enforced 
every circumstance that favoured the cause of his client, 
and explained away whatever seemed to militate against it. 
I am inclined to think, that he must have devoted more 
than ordinary attention to this case. Even his periods were 
much more carefully rounded than usual. His language, 





East Bar, who, in the pettiest affair, deem it necessary to 
affect such an interest in the cause of their client, that 
they absolutely forget the rules of common politeness in 
their rencounters with each other. He seemed deeply 
interested for the success of the cause in which he was 
retained. Several times, during the examination of wit- 
nesses, he appeared to be reading letters, or some of the | 
numerous newspapers that had been sent to him; but this | 
either was affectation, or it showed a faculty of directing | 
the mind to a-multiplicity of subjects at once, which has 

seldom been equalled. No sooner did any thing material 

fall from a witness, than the keen gray eye of O'Connell | 


immediately glanced from the paper he had been reading, 
became fixed for a moment on the witness, and was then 
directed to the jury, as if to watch what impression the | 
evidence had made. His subsequent speech to the evidence | 
showed that, however transient might be the impression | 
which these points might have made upon others, he, at | 
least, had not forgotten them. This speech is the only | 
one which has not been done justice to in the report of the 
trial published in this journal. 

The other addresses have been given nearly word for | 
word ; and where there is a difference in the diction, it is | 
for the better; but the writer of this sketch, who reported 
the trial, was obliged to give all the splendid passages in 
O’Connell’s speech entirely from memory. I could not, 








though it sometimes descended to that coarseness which 


and a happy knack of accommodating his language to the 
humour of an Irish crowd, may be his forte, the fault will 
be his own if he fail to make an impression within the 
walls of St. Stephen's. It is not possible, however, that 
| the remainder of his public career can ever equal the bril- 
liancy of that which is past. His name will go down to 
posterity, connected with the most memorable era in the 
annals of his country. To make a distinguished figure in 
such an era, he was peculiarly adapted by physical and 
mental endowments; but it is not the less true, that the 
circumstances of the times were peculiarly adapted to 
him ; they have made even his rashness and vanity con- 
tribute to the success of the cause in which he was engaged. 
With high legal attainments, he possesses a grasp of mind 
which embraces far more than the little world of profes- 
sional knowledge in which many eminent lawyers are 
content toremain. His knowledge of human nature is 
equal to his acquaintance with the law; and hence, he 
was able not only to take advantage of the Statute- 
book, when it suited his purpose, but also direct against 
it the powerful impulse of human feelings and human 
passions, whenever it stood in the way of his intentions. 
With a strength of constitution which enabled him to go 
through a round of toil, study, and business, under which 
an ordinary man would have sunk, there was combined a 
morbid sensibility to popular praise or censure, and a fine- 
ness, nay, a tenderness of feeling, which is most generally 
connected with a more delicate habit of body. An in- 
stance of this I once witnessed in the old Catholic Associa- 
tion in Capel-street. Mr. O'Connell had been most 
violently attacked by some of the Dublin papers—accused 
of having involved Magee, of the Evening Post, in a 
prosecution, for libel, and then abandoned him—taunted 

with having deprived D’Esterre of his life in a duel, and, 
at the same time, charged with cowardice, for having de- 

clared his determination never again to put his own life, 
or that of a fellow-creature, at hazard, in obedience to the 
dictates of a tyrannical custom. In his manner of rebut- 

ting the first of these charges, there was nothing more than 

the indignation which any honest mind would feel in re- 

pelling the imputation of treachery and baseness; but 

when he came to speak of his unfortunate affair with his 
ill-fated and ill-advised antagonist, his strong frame be- 

came convulsed—the veins in his forehead swelled—his 
lips quivered—his voice faltered with emotion ; unable to 

proceed further he exclaimed, ** God help me !—lI deserve 
it all!” and covering his face with his hands, he burst into 
tears, and wept like a child. This intensity of feeling, 

combined with a powerful mind and a discriminating judg- 
ment, is the great secret, or rather, was the great cause of 
that ascendancy which he has obtained over his Catholic 

countrymen. ‘The man who will study his own heart, will 

gain more knowledge of human nature than he who tra- 

verses sea and Jand to obtain it; and Mr. O'Connell, by 

consulting his own feelings, and reflecting upon his own 

wrongs, tound the key to the heart and affections of a 

warm-hearted and generous, but too sensitive people. 

The detects of his character were adapted to theirs; and 

had he been less sectarian, more temperate, and more con- 

sistent, it is more than probable he would not have been 

so successful. 
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the nature of the case occasionally rendered necessary, was, 
in general, distinguished by more than usual elegance and | 
brilliancy. His style was frequently metaphorical, but, | 
at the same time, perfectly natural, and free from all | 
affectation. Something of the same kind was observable | 
in the speeches he made at the dinner which was given to | 
him by the friends of civil and religious liberty, during | 
his stay in Downpatrick. These addresses, in point of | 
composition, were superior even to the one which he de- 
livered in the Court. 1 am firmly of opinion, that the 
merits of Mr. O’Connell, as an orator, have been greatly 
underrated. They are, in general, estimated by his 
speeches in the Association, many of which were neces- 
sarily desultory and unconnected.—His great perfection is 
when he stands forward at the bar in defence of some cause 
in which he 1s interested, and into which he throws, as it 
were, his whole heart and soul. Specimens of his powers 
in this respect have seldom been laid before the public; 
and even his reputation for forensic eloquence has been 
linked with the supposition that he will never be effective 
in the senate. That this opinion is erroneous, J think will, 
ere long, be proved. 

Mr. O'Connell possesses, perhaps more than any man 
in the empire, a facility of adapting his style of oratory to 
every time and occasion; and though forensic eloquence, 
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(From the Liverpool Courier. } 


Cemarks 





“Barometer ‘Extreme Vhermo- Extreme, State of 
at during  meterS heat Du- the Wind ut 
nooa. Night. morning ring day. at noon. noon 
June | 
10 | 30 24; 48 0 S56 0} 67 O| N.W. ‘Fair. 
1] |30 20) 55 O 63 0; 68 O| N.W. Fair. 
12 | 30 16) 58 0, G4 O} 69 O} N.W. | Fair. 
13 |30 13) 59 O 68 O; 71 O §. Fair. 
14/29 93! 58 0, 67 O| 73 O| N.W. |Fair. 


7 0/65 0| 72 0} W. |Showery. 


15 | 29 73; i2 | 
64 OF} W. (Showery. 


16 | 29 50; 50 0} 
13th, Eleven, a.m. rain. 
15th, Five, a.m. to eight, a.m. heavy rain, 
\Gth, Heavy rain during night. 
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The Lnvestiqator, 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





ON THE MOST EFFECTIY&c EMPLOYMENT OF STEAM 
POWER IN GENERAL, AND MORE PARTICULARLY 
IN MERCANTILE NAVIGATION. 





BY CAPTAIN M‘KONOCHIE, R. N. 


(From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal.) 


(Continued from our last.) 
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III. These, then, are some of the advantages direct and 
contingent to be derived from the system proposed, and it 
only remains to consider the principal difficulties in its way. 
They certainly do not appear to me considerable; and as 
I write, my views on the subject are in part borne out by 
the circumstance of a large West Indiaman being picked 
up in a gale of wind dismasted, and towed into Cork by a 
passing steam-boat. The questic 1, as it appears to me, 
suffers by some little apparent resemblance between steam. 
towing, and one of the most awkward and embarrassing 
of all nautical operations, towing with an uncertain 
moving power, wind, over which we have no control, with 
a quantity of yards and masts aloft, frail in nearly the 
same proportion that they are precious, and which, there- 
fore, greatly increase the danger to be apprehended from 
occasional collision, and with, after all, only a limited 
power of mancuvre by their means. But steam-towing 
is really scarcely more like this than a wheel-carriage 
drawn by horses is like one also impelled by sails. And 
on the contrary, a power which can be made any thing in 
amount that we choose to have it, which can he urged, 
slowed, stopped, and reversed at will, embarked in a boat 
which can go either way indifferently, and in all cases 
leaves a broad, smooth wake behind it, seems to me even 
better than a horse,—it can do more, and is more docile ; 
—and only requires that the shafts, by which it is har- 
nessed, shall be moderately well contrived. 

My own contrivances, then, for this purpose, I shall now 
detail, although I am very far from feeling confident that 
they are the best possible; and on the contrary, am well 
persuaded that a little practice will improve them greatly 
where deficient, and probably prove some of them even 
supererogatory, as anticipating difficulties which will not 
be found to exist. Still something will be gained, if pro- 


fessional men_ are thus induced to consider the subject | ticular consideration. 
closely, even though the resuit be their dissent. I shall, hinted, would be given to the tug’s steering, when going 


state my views in order, as they regard towing, steering, 


conduct in a gale of wind, and making sail in case of oc- ! nessed, the gripe forward would assist the action of the 


casional separation, or the disabling of the tug. 
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1. I have already said, that I think the vessels should 
be kept close together, even to an excess in most cases, 
making them almost as one vessel, with a flexible back- 
bones my reason for which is, that immediately astern of 
the tug a peculiarly smooth track will be always found, a 
sort of cradle, in which the vessel astern will meet little 
or no opposition. Although thus closely united however, 
some means should be provided to prevent actual collision ; 
and I propose the simplest possible, namely, hanging a 
spar between the two vessels (in the tug hung well forward, 
that her head may not be thrown out when backing 3) 
which spar, when towing on end, should hang free and 
loose, but when the vessels approach will tighten more or 
less gradually, according to its weight, and act in all re- 
spects like the pole of a carriage, slowing, or backing, 
when required. Two towing liawsers should be employed, 
led outside from about the chestrees of the vessels astern, 
and each in two parts connected by a book or otherwise 
inside the tug, for the facility of slipping when required ; 
and they should be taken also to nearly the middle of the 


circumstances, from a longish scope, may be thus retained 
without increasing the distance between the vessels, and 
partly that both may be left free to pitch. The neglect of 
which last slight precaution, in ordinary towing, seems to 
me, indeed, one cause of the prejudice against it; for, if 
the vessel astern is held by the nose, and dragged rapidly 
through the water, it is obvious that this latter must rise 
and ultimately break on board, an effect iamiliarly called 
‘* towing under water,” but which would not follow, were 
the bows free to rise also. It is true that it need never 
happen, atall events, in steam-towing, in which a moderate 
pace can be always preserved; but the necessity of mode- 
rating the pace, on this account, would be indefinitely post- 
poned by towing as suggested. 

2. The act of steering should, I think, in most cases be 
confined to the tug; and although the vessel astern should 
of course have a rudder hung, to be used in case of separa- 
tien, when attached to her tug [ do not think it need be 
touched (unless on particular occasions in rapid tide-ways,) 
—breaking sheer, yawing, &c., being rather the concomi- 
tants of a single long tow-rope, than of two short hawsers, 
in which a vessel would be held asinslings. To facilitate 
steering in the tug, the hawsers might, in her, be led to a 
yard turning freely round a short iron-mast, stepped either 
before or abaft the midships of the vessel, according as she 
shall be steered aft or forward; which last condition, how~ 
ever, will require a few words of explanation. 

It will always be convenient that a tug, about to take a 
vessel in tow, should not be embarrassed by the necessity 
of turning, but should be able, by merely reversing her 
engine, to come out as she went in ; and in approaching a 
wreck on a lee-shore, this will be even indispensable, as 
the attempt to turn among breakers would be sheer mad- 
ness. And the most obvious method of providing for this 
is to hang two rudders; but I am very doubtful how far 
it would be the best. A tug, particularly it without 
specific destination, and in the market for a job, must fre- 
quently have occasion to move about alone ; and, on such 
occasions, precision of steering will be of extreme import- 
ance to her; in fact, it is the quality on which, of all 
others, the handiness with which she will take any vessel 
in tow will most essentially depend. This precision would, 
however, I should fear, be considerably affected by a deep 
gripe forward, ready to be caught by every passing wave ; 
and on some other scores also, she would unquestionably 
be better without it. 

When actually towing, however, there does not appear 
tome to be the same objection to it; for the weight of 
the drag would then, I:think, effectually counteract any 
power in the gripe to-throw the head off, unless further 
assisted by the rudder; and altogether, the advantages 
which would seem thus attainable, appear worthy of par- 
The utmost precision, as already 





down on a vessel which she was about to tow; when har- 


rudder, and steady the head against the jerking of the drag 
astern; the steersman would see better what he was about 
forward than aft; in shallow water, whien steam-boats of 
the usual construction steer especially slack in consequence 
of the disturbance made by their paddles in the water 
passing to the rudder, these would remain entirely under 
command 3 and although, when towing, accidental separa- 
tion should be impossible while there is room along the 
whole length of the two vessels for preventer hawsers, still, 
in such an extraordinary case, or, in the event of a man 
falling overboard, or any other contingency which may 
make it desirable to slip at short notice, the tug would 
thus be especially ready to dart astern. 

These views, then, appear (o me plausible; and they are 
fortified by the fact, that, in some late experiments on the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, this mode of steering was found 
to answer perfectly, and to have indeed singular power. 
But they are not thus altogether confirmed notwithstand- 
ing; in a sea-way, for example, a rudder forward may be 
tov much exposed, I do not think, however, that this 
would necessarily be the case. Upon this plan, it might 
be made much sinaller, and be more strongly secured ; or 
it might be differently hung, in a way which appears 
to me calculated to obviate the difficulty altogether ;—in a 
word, all this remains to be seen. {n the meantime, 
suflice it to add, that if the rudder is aft, the tow lines 
should lead from before the midships of the tug,—if 
forward, from abaft them,—in both cases, to lengthen the 
lever with which the helm acts.* And, in a steam-boat, 
its powers can be always reinforced by a moveable weight 





* In the annexed wood-cut, the towing-mast is placed as 
though the tug were steering forward, my opinion leaning 
to that method. ButI have not showna rudder at either 


on deck ; which, by raising or sinking one or other paddle. 
wheel in the water, can so increase or diminish its force, 
that a small steam-boat can be thus brought round, 
almost on its heel. 

3. In a gale of wind, it may sometimes be desirable to 
increase somewhat the distance between the vessels; but 
never, I think, very much; because the intervening pole 
and steady headway of the tug would always prevent 
actual collision; and the momentum with which the vessel 
astern would ’scend aft, not being reinforced by the weight 
of masts, nor by the wind they hold, she would always 
tow comparatively easy, and a long scope would never be 
required. In a very heavy sea, it would be a relief to lay 
the head in the easiest direction, and lay to, as it were, for 
a few hours, keeping steerage way on, and not much more, 
When bearing up before a very heavy wind and sea, it 
would appear proper to slip the intervening pole, and have 
a good scope of hawser in hand before commencing the 
Operation ; then get the steam-boat well off, and with 
good way on her, before beginning to tug; and in a very 
extreme case, a jurymast up, and square sail, ready to 
show, as soon as it will draw, in the vessel astern, would 
maké her more ively and alert in falling off. It would be 
an annoying task to tow with a heavy beam-sea, which 
would occasion rolling, whatever the form of vessel em. 
ployed :—but in such cases, a small deviation from the 
course will give relief; and other similar resources will 
always suggest themselves on occasion. In anchoring on 
alee-shore, the paddles kept gently going would ease the 
cables; and if, on the other hand, the danger from drift- 
ing was not great, but the steam-boat rode uneasily, ex- 
posed to a heavy sea, she might be brought under the lee 
of the other vessel, and there secured. In all cases there 
would be much comfort and safety in the two hulls, and 
the double chance which they would affords;—and no 
comparison, I should think, in both pvints of view, 
between this and the ordinary steam-boat conveyance. 

4. The great object in contriving the jury-masts, would 
be to unite the greatest possible length and strength with 
the lightest weight, and the utmost facility in getting 
them up and down. For these purposes the masts might 
be hollow; the platform on which they are usually stowed, 
might consist of two or three longitudinal beams, like 
partners, between which, when being stepped, they would 
rise easily and safely, whatever sea were running; and to 
facilitate the operation still more, the step on deck might 
move on a swivel, and the heel be entered before begin- 
ning to raise the head. The rigging should be as light as 
possible, not, perhaps, exceeding two runner-tackles and 
a stay: and the sails should be square for running, and 
three cornered stay-sails, for laying to. Two or three of 
each, with good ground-tackle, in case of approaching 
the land, would furnish the necessary shift for almost any 
emergency ; and much more than is usually possessed by 
dismasted merchantmen. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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ON THE EXACT ARITHMETICAL CONNEXION OF THE 
EARTH’S TWO MOTIONS WITH THE VELOCITY OF 
FALLING BODIES. 

<< 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—I have at length determined the arithmetical 
relations and dependence of the velocity of a falling body 
on the two-fold motions of the earth, which motions oc- 
casion the fall of every body towards the centre. In this 
determination lay the eavperimentum crucis, which I have 
long sought, and which many eminent mathematicians 
had told me.would be the test of their faith.in my theory 
of motion, and the signal for their conversion from the 
theories which depend on the anti-mechanical miracles of 
attraction, repulsion, &c. &c. 

A very slight exertion of plain common sense will lead 
every one of your readers, whether mechanically learned 
or not, to understand the slight data on which the solution 


of this very extraordinary problem is founded. The prob- 


lem is this, — Tat dense bodies full towards the centre of 
the earth, or any planet, in two-fold motions, as local con- 


sequences of those local motions, and that the velocity of fall 





extremity, meaning thus to leave the point open. When 





tug, partly that the advantages to be derived, in certain 


steering aft, the tow-lines should come from where the! 
funnel is in the cut. | 





is the exact arithmetical ratio of the two acting forces. 
It tollows therefore,—1. That any two of these quan- 
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tities being given, we get the third, and that by two well- | 


known quantities, the diurnal rotation and the fall of a 
body ina second, we determine the orbicular velocity and 
the true distance of the earth from the sun. And,—2. 
As the fall is determined by a definite force or velocity, so 
acceleration is limited, and cannot exceed the original 
velocity which produces it. — ' 

With reference to the major problem, it should be con- 
sidered that the motions of the earth are of two kinds, 
absolute in the orbit, and relative in rotation. The first 


carries forward the entire mass with a velocity of about | g 


98,000 feet per second at the calculated distance, and, as 
a translation in space, is an absolute motion. But the 
second is only a relative motion of the parts within and 
upon the earth one among another, and as such serving 
to confer relative phenomena among the parts. 

In a single motion of rotation in one place, all the parts 
from the centre to the circumference have respectively in- 
creased degrees of force; but in this case of motion, the 
centre is a point of no force. If then any part from either 
side fly off by its tangental force, the centre, having no 
force, and being a point determined by the balance of the 
sides, shifts up or down, backward or forward, as required, 
by the diminution of either side, and hence, by the single 
motion of rotation of a body in one place, a mass is dis- 
persed, or tends to disperse. ; 

Of course, it is the momentum of the largest side or 
longest lever which seems to pull the centre, and there is, 
therefore, a mutual action of the sides, in their determi- 
nation of the centre of their rotating motions, which 
mutual action is as the velocity of rotation. eoahe 

This being understood, and it is so easy, that it is al- 
most easier to understand it at once, than to read its elu- 
cidation, we shall then as easily perceive the change of 
disposition which arises when we give such a mass in relu- 
tive motion, a greater absolute motion in space than the 
velocity of the exterior parts in rotation. This, in the 
case of the earth, is nearly as 64,3 to 1, that is, the abso. 
lute motion in space is to the equatorial relative velocity 
as 98,000 feet nearly, to 1524. 

This new and superadded absolute motion now deter- 
mines and fixes the centre with a force in the ratio of the 
two velocities. A relative velocity of 1 cannot now over- 
come the absolute velocity of 64,3; and the centre bein 
thus a determined point, it cannot be moved and shifte 
by the tangental dispersion of either of the sides; and 
hence the tendency to tangental dispersion is destroyed by 
a force of 64,3, in the centre, to a force of 1 at the equa- 
torial circle: while, be it remembered, the opposite 
hemispheres, or every opposed part of them, is acting 
and reacting with a force of 1 through the centre. 

But the earth is not a mere equatorial circle, and there- 
fore the velocity or force at the surface of the equatorial 
circle does not express the total force of the entire surface 
of a rotating sphere. If the revolving area of the equa- 
torial circle gives 1524 feet of force or velocity, the entire 
surface, which it is well known is four times the area of 
any great circle, gives 15244, or 6096, for the total of 
the relative rotating force of the sphere’s entire surface. 
It is then the relation of 6096 to 98,000, which determines 
the fall of a body, those numbers expressing respectively 
the forces with which the opposed parts by the relative 
motion, mutually and conjointly act and react, and the 
determined and uniform velocity of the centre, which is 
now the necessary common centre of both motions. 

It is just as though the area of the equatorial circle were 
made of a plastic material, and protruded upward or 
downward in an hemisphere; each hemisphere would then 
be double the area, and two hemispheres would be qua- 
druple,—then in the same proportion that the velocity of 
the equator produced one degree of force at the surface, 
the velocity of four times the same surface would produce 
four times the force. Let it be remembered, that we are 
speaking of experiments at the surface, and therefore the 
forces of the surface are to be alone considered, and these 
forces are generated by the velocities of the parts. 

Now then, if a body on the surface is surrendered to the 
unrestrained action of the two forces of which every body 
on or connected with the earth is the constant patient, the 
swing or momentum of the opposite side pulls it, so to 
oul, through the centre, with a force which is as the force 
of the centre to that of the whole surface, that is, as 98,000 
feet of velocity, nearly to 6096, which is as 16,075 to 1, 
and then we know that 16,075 feet per second is the actual 
mean fall of bodies to the earth. 

Of course this determination applies to all latitudes, be- 
cause no latitude is detached from the mass of the earth, 
and the conjoint action and reaction passes through the 
equator or centre to all opposed parts, while 6096 is a 
general expression for the relative force of the whole sur- 
face and all its parts. Of course, if the sphere is not true, 








and any part revolves more or less than a true sphere, then 
6096 varies, and varies the result, and hence the variable 
lengths of seconds pendulums. Acceleration is a conse- 
quence of continuous force, till in 13 seconds it becomes 
6096 feet per second, and then the motion is uniform, for 
the effect cannot exceed the cause. 

I need not remark to your arithmetical readers, for na- 
ture is too simple to require abstruse mathematics, that if 
the velocity of the equatorial rotation be multiplied by 4, 
and again by the average velocity of a falling body, we 
et as a product the exact velocity of the earth’s centre in 
its orbit! Then multiplying this by the number ot se- 
conds in a year, and dividing by 3,14159, and by 2, we 
get the mean distance of the earth from the sun or centre 
of its orbit. This, ia my ‘** Theorems,” I have on these 
physical data shown to be 90,200,000 miles nearly, with- 


wheel on the same axis ten times, the third wheel a hun- 
dred times, the fourth 1,000 times, the fifth 10,000, the 
the sixth, 100,000 times; the seventh, 1,000,000 times; 
the eighth, 10,000,000 times; the ninth, 100,000,000 
times ; the sails, 1,000,000,000 times: so that if we sup- 
pose the compass of these sails to be five fout, or one pace, 
and that the first wheel is turned about after the rate of 
1,000 times in an hour, it will then be evident, that the 
sails shall be turned 1,000,000,000,000 times, and, con- 
sequently, shall pass 100,000,000 miles in the same 
space. Whereas a star in the equator (according to com- 
mon hypothesis) does move but 42,398,437 miles in an 
hour; and, therefore, it is evident that it 1s possible geo- 
metrically to contrive such an artificial motion as shall be 
of greater swiftness than the supposed revolutions of the 
heavens. 





out affecting all the precision which so curious a probl 
merits, but as a mere exemplification of my principles. 

I fear to weary your readers, or I would add many curi- 
ous consequences, ail in accordance with phenomena, as in 
relation to the double tides, the precession of the equinoxes, 
the earth’s rotation, the falling back of the moon’s nodes, 
the progression of the line of apsides, &c. &c. but I have 
no desire still more to pique the lovers of antiquated phi- 
losophy, and it is my anxious wish to retire from these 
profitless discussions, and from the world, in peace. 

Yours, &c. R. PHILLIPS. 

Hyde Parke-row, April 20, 1829. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

That it is possible to contrive such an artificial motion, as 
may be equally swift with the supposed motion of the 
heavens. 

For the conclusion of this discourse, I shall briefly ex- 
amine (as before, concerning slowness) whether it be pos- 
sible to contrive such an artificial motion, as may be equal 
unto the “eeone swiftness of the heavens. This question 
hath been formerly proposed and answered by Cardan, 
where he — it unto the swiftness of the moon’s orb ; 
but that orb being the lowest of all, and consequently of a 
dull and sluggish motion, in comparison to the rest, there- 
fore it will perhaps be more convenient to understand the 
question concerning the eighth sphere or starry heaven. 

For the true resolution of this, it would be first observed, 
that a material substance is altogether incapable of so 
great a celerity, as is usually ascribed to the celestial orbs, 
(as I have proved elsewhere.) And therefore the query is 
not to be understood for any real and experimental, but 
only notional and geometrical contrivance. 

Now that the swiftness of motion may be thus increased, 
according to any conceivable proportion, will be manifest 
from what hath been formerly delivered concerning the 
grounds and nature of slowness and swiftness. For ac- 
cording as we shall suppose the power to exceed the weight, 
so may the motion of the weight be swifter than that of 
the power. 

But to answer more particularly : let us imagine every 
wheel in this following figure to have a hundred teeth 
in it, and every nut ten : 



































It may then be evident, that one revolution of the first 
wheel will turn the nut, and consequently the sccond 
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No. I. 
THE ECCENTRIC FAMILY. 
i 
Who shall unfold the springs of human will, 
The mystic powers which guide to good or ill? 
Many, like comets, in their course appear, 
Or stars departing from their proper sphere; 
Some stoop to deeds their fellow-men despise, 
Yet all are right—at least in their own eyes: 
Whate’er their follies, still this truth is known, 
Each censures others, and approves his own. 
ANON. 
a 


There are few English villages which do not possess 
some family, or at least some individual, noted for 
eccentricity. In the city, or the populous town, each 
person forms, as it were, a component part of it, and in 
whatever situation he may be placed, he seldom deviates 
either to the right or the left; a common treck is marked 
out for him, and, like a horse accustomed to a certain 
toad, he plods on at a regular and even pace until he 
arrives at his journey’s end. He must accommodate 
himself to the wills and manners of others. If he were 
to indulge in any extravagant whims or caprices, he would 
be looked upon as a madman; he would be avoided by 
the prudent sons of commerce, and unless he possessed 
sufficient resources of his own, he would be deprived of 
the means of subsistence. With one who resides in the 
village, it is different. Every man who is able to rent a 
few acres of land, sufficient for the support of himselt and 
family, becomes his own master. He is not obliged to 
conform to the opinions of a sordid and narrow-minded 
employer; he is not encircled by rows of dull and dark 
mansions, inhabited by prying observers; he looks out 
with unchecked gaze upon the clear blue sky, the moun- 
tain, the stream, and the valley, and he feels that he is at 
liberty to act as he thinks proper. The wealthy are often 
absolute oddities, and into whatever absurdities their 
wayward humours may lead them, they are generally 
looked upon by their poorer neighbours as perfect pro- 
digies. The very things which, in the populous town, 
would draw upon them the sneers of ridicule, in the re- 
tired village become objects of admiration. 

I do not know any family to whom my latter remarks 
would be more applicable than to the Freemans. About 
the middle of the last century they inhabited a small 
village, not far distant from the neat little town ot’ North- 
ampton. At this period their wealth was considerable, 
and their influence over the district in which they resided 
was great; but they were not so much noted for their 
wealth and power, as for their eccentricity. George, or 
as he was commonly called, ** Doctor” Freeman, was the 
eldest of the family. He was the parish clergyman, and 
a justice of the peace ; no wonder, therefore, that he con- 


jsidered himself, and was considered by his parishioners, as 





a personage of no mean consequence. One of his pro- 
pensities was the trick of appropriating to himself, with~ 
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out the consent of the owner, any trifling article which 
attracted his fancy. When on a visit, and any thing fixed 
his attention, he would anxiously watch for a favourable 
opportunity, and the moment he thought himself free 
from observation, it was hastily thrust into his pocket, and 
the Doctor decamped with his prize. This habit, had he 
lived in town, would doubtless have been productive of no 
very agreeable consequences to him, but those to whom 
he was known, génerally permitted him to indulge it un- 
molested, as he always took care to present them, in re- 
turn, with something of equal, if not superior value to the 
article taken. Those who were wishful to cultivate his 
good graces, were accustomed to place trifles in his way, 
which they thought likely to please his inclination, for the 
purpose of inducing him to take them ; if they succeeded 
in their design to tempt him, his favour was certain to 
follow. The Doctor was of an amorous temperament, and 
however derogatory to his sacred profession, he was not 
scrupulous in gratifying his passions. He had married a 
lady of good family, famed fo. her pride and beauty. Her 
tondness for costly personal decorations was carried to an 
extreme, and, on a sunny day, it was almost impossible 
to look upon her, so dazzling and numerous were the 
jewels that gleamed amid her dark tresses, and glittered 
on various parts of her apparel. Neither her beauty nor 
the pains which she took to embellish it, were sufficiently 
powerful to fix the affections of her fickle husband, and in 
a short time he became enamoured of a female of a low 
rank in society, and whose charms were far inferior to 
those of his wife. There is, however, no accounting for 
taste; to the Doctor she seemed decidedly more beautiful, 
and he accordingly took her under his protection. A 
house was provided for her at a little distance from his 
own, so near that it adjoined the extremity of his garden, 
through which he caused a path to be formed which led 
directly to her dwelling, and by this means he was enabled 
to visit her unobserved. This circumstance so hurt the 
proud spirit of his wife, that she made a determination of 
the most singular nature. She vowed never to be seen out 
of her room during the life of her husband, and this vow 
she rigidly kept, never even quitting her bed, except for 
the purpose of having it arranged by her servant. From 
the time that she formed this strange resolution, the 
Doctor never again beheld her. The mansion was divided, 
a partition being thrown up which separated the suite of 
apartments occupied by herself and domestics from those 
in which the Doctor and his servants resided. Her couch 
was almost constantly surrounded by curtains of gauze, 
and in this state she received ordinary visitors, so that 
none but her nearest kindred and intimate friends ever 
behcld her face. Though her husband was debarred 
trom looking on her, yet he was not restricted from con- 
versing with her, and of this privilege he availed himself 
by visiting her daily. On entering her room, he stationed 
himself at the window, with his back to the bed where 
ive reclined, and in this posture he kept up a conversation 
in an unconcerned manner, laughing, joking, or retailing 
the news of the day. It was not in his nature to be long 
attached to any woman, and the female who had been the 
yecasion of his wife’s rash vow was, in the course of time, 


discarded to make way for another. It is somewhat ex- 
traordinary that the daughter of this second object of his 
uniawtul passion was taken into keeping by his son, who 


was also married. Mother and daughter dwelt together, 
ind the father and son were known frequently to visit 
them at the same time, without interfering with each 
other’s conduct. The thing which affected the Doctor’s 
mind in the greatest degree, was the dread of being buried 
ilive. {It had always been his strong belief that he should 
ye interred ere life was extinet, and it was with feelings of 
orror that be thought of his situation on awakening from 
trance and finding himself without the possibility of 
procuring relief, unable to move, and doomed to perish 
ither from want of air or starvation, or a combination of 
So much did these gloomy ideas prey upon 
imagination, that he actually left a legacy to one of 


yth causes, 








his friends, te be paid on condition that he superintended 
the making of his coffin, and saw that it was capacious 
enough for him to “turn about in.” Accordingly, at 
his decease, which happened in his seventy-second year, 
a coffin was procured, which, as the Doctor, when living, 
was full six feet high, was of such an enormous length 
and breadth, that it was a perfect curiosity. His wife 
survived him several years, and on his decease would have 
left her room, but was prevented by her physician from so 
doing, as he assured her that, after having so long been 
accustomed to breathe the rarified air of her chamber, 
emerging from it into a colder temperament might prove 
fatal. 

I shall now proceed to notice another, and still more 
eccentric member of this family. Langton Freeman, 
George’s brother, was a Baptist minister. He was penu- 
rious in the extreme. He had no settled place of abode, 
but to save the expense of maintaining an establishment, 
he was in the habit of visiting all his kindred and friends 
by turns, and sojourning with each for a few weeks, 
and sometimes longer, shifting his quarters whenever he 
thought himself becoming troublesome, or wished for 
change of scene. To such an extent did he indulge his 
passion for money, that though fond of children, and 
willing to oblige or contribute to their pleasure in almost 
every other particular, the junior branches of the families 
of some of his relatives have been known, merely for the 
purpose of teasing the old gentleman, to hang round his 
neck, and put in practice every persuasive art they were 
masters of, in order to prevail upon him to bestow on 
them a coin of the smallest value, without being able to 
awaken his generosity. His clothes were of the most 
beggarly description, one suit being his whole stock. His 
mode of procuring materials to repair his garments is not 
unworthy of notice. It was usual, at the period in which 
he lived, (though the practice is now falling into disuse, ) 
to embroider all blankets at their four corners, with orna- 
ments in the sHiape of wheels or stars, composed of various 
coloured worsted. Whenever he found himself getting out 
at elbows, or some other part of his dress stood in want of 
reparation, he extracted the worsted from the corners of 
the blankets on the bed where he slept for the night, and 
with this he managed to resist the ravages of time, by 
darning his clothes thickly with the motley coloured 
threads, so that to strangers, his appearance was truly 
grotesque. In the neighbourhoed of Northampton, there 
was a vast quantity of people employed in the preparation 
of wool, and Langton Freeman has often, in his rambles, 
been taken for one of that profession, in want of employ- 
ment, and when met by any of the trade, he has sometimes 
been offered relief, as an object worthy their charity. 
This he disdained to accept, and drawing himself up, with 
offended dignity, would declare that he was a minister of 
the gospel, whilst the poor wool-combers looked upon him 
either as an impudent liar, or some lunatic at large. As 
he was of a cheerful disposition, he was a welcome guest 
with any of the surrounding farmers whom he thought 
proper to honour with a visit, and seldem any merry- 
making took piace without his being present. Like his 
brother, he was infected with a propensity to steal, though 
he was not generous enough to recompense, in another 
way, the persons whom he robbed. Fortunately his rob- 
beries were not carried on to any great extent, as he mostly 
confined himself to depositing in his pocket a few eggs, or 
sometimes a pound or two of butter. From the indulgence 
of this vice he was often placed in an uncomfortable, 
though ludicrous dilemma, for though he was not openly 
charged with a theft, the rustics, when they discovered any 
of his swervings from the path of honesty, generally 
punished him after a method of their own. Of this, one 
instance will suffice. 

It was on the eve of the new year when the family and 
servants of a substantial farmer assembled together, for 
the purpose of indulging in those acts of merriment usual 
on the oceasion. Mirth had almost attained its height, 
when in walked Langton Freeman, and after receiving a 








hearty welcome, he speedily joined the revellers, his pre. 
sence by no means damping their hilarity. In the course 
of the evening he found means to slip into the pantry 
under the plea of obtaining refreshment, but some of the 
family suspecting his intentions, managed, unobserved]y, to 
watch his proceedings. After casting his glances round 
the place, as if in doubt what article to choose, he at 
length made choice of two or three pounds of butter, 
whose freshness was too tempting to be resisted. Secreting 
them in the pockets of his coat, he returned to the festive 
circle, rejoicing in his success, and confident of escaping 
detection; however, he was soon convinced chat he had 
reckoned without his host. The persons who had been 
the spectators of his delinquency communicated the fact 
to their companions, and a scheme was contrived which 
would at once contribute to their mirth and expose the 
offender. The fire-place was like those belonging to the 
generality of farm-houses at that period: the lower part 
of the chimney projected about a yard into the room, and 
on each side of the fire were stationed benches, a portion 
of which were directly under the projecting part. On 
these benches the revellers were seated. Olid Langton, 
who occupied one of the places at the greatest distance 
from the fire, was induced to change his situation and ap. 
proach somewhat nearer, by the person who sat next him 
complaining that he was too much heated. Again was 
his politeness put to the test, and again did he approach 
towards the fire, on the same complaint being made by 
the person who sat nearest him. The next who wished 
for a change of situation was a young maiden, and as 
Langton, though he died a bachelor, was rather partial 
to the fair sex, he could not for a moment think of ‘giving 
her a refusal ; but the girl was seated next her lover, and 
as parting them was entirely out of the question, both 
moved together, and the poor minister was thrust still 
nearer the blazing fuel. Thus they went on, until he was 


fixed at only a few inches from the fire, which now seemed . 


to burn fiercer than ever. It was of no use that he, in his 
turn, began to complain ; all seemed either not to hear him, 
or to be too much engaged with other things to pay any at- 
tention to him. In vain did he apply his handkerchief to 
his face to wipe the copious perspiration that streamed 
from it; in vain did he reiterate his complaints—there he 
was, and there they appeared determined he should con- 
tinue. The crisis of his distress was not yet come. He 
had not long occupied his oppressive situation, before the 
butter, which was secreted in his cvat-pockets, became 
melted by the excessive heat, and penetrating its place of 
concealment, drop after drop trickled down his garments, 
and fell to the floor in quick succession ; and now a loud 
and general burst of laughter completed the minister’s 
confusion, and proclaimed that he was detected. The 
heat and the disgrace had now wrought his feelings to the 
highest pitch of agony, and bearing down all opposition, 
he forced his way through the laughing rustics, rushed 
from the house, and was never again seen in its vicinity.* 
Though avarice restricted his bounty during life, there 
were several bequests found in his will which showed that 
he had neither forgotten nor proved ungratefal to those 
who had done him services. Amongst other trifling lega- 
cies, there was a guinea bequeathed to a poor old woman, 


who, when he was one day oppressed with heat and fa- 


tigue, had kindly invited him into her dwelling, and 
regaled him with some coarse bread and small beer. Like 
his brother, he entertained the belief that, previous to his 
real decease, he should suffer a seeming death ; to obviate, 
therefore, the disaster of being buried alive, he came to 








* I believe I have read somewhere an anecdote which 
slightly resembles the one above narrated. Its authenticity 
lean vouch for, and therefore I have not chosen to alter it: 
indeed, in the relation of this circumstance, as well as of 
every other incident in the narration, I have strictly adhered 
to the truth. Had I chosen to embellish it, by calling in the 
aid of imagination, I might easily have done so; but though 
some of the events may appear improbable, they are actual 
facts, and tend to prove that truth is, in reality, stranger 
than fiction. 
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the determination of not being interred at all. He was 
the owner of a small garden in Welford, a village some 
miles distattt trom Northampton. In this garden he 
caused to be erected a neat little summer-house, and it 
was there that he willed his body should be deposited 
when life appeared to be extinct. So confident was he of 
animation returning, after an apparent death, that he di- 
rected himself to be laid in a bed there, as though merely 
reposing in ordinary sleep. His wearing apparel he re- 
quested might be hung up in the room, and his hat and 
even walking-stick placed ready for use. He anticipated 
rising so refreshed from his slumber, that he should be 
able, on the instant, to quit the place, and walk out, as it 
had been his custom to do. He, accerdingly, wished that 
all things required for the purpose might be ready, and 
that no unnecessary trouble might be requisite to find 
them. As he had directed, so at his decease it was done, 
and old Langton Freeman lay for several years in his plea- 
sant habitation, without showing the least signs of return- 
ing animation. It was thought, by all, that he had been 
mistaken in his calculation, and that life had positively 
left his mortal tenement for ever, when some honest cot- 
tagers, who resided in the neighbourhood, were one night 
astonished by the appearance of a light in the summer- 
house. Impressed with the idea that the old man in reality 
lived again, they hastened to the spot, and were still more 
astonished to find him sitting up in bed with a lighted 
candle in his hand, and a pipe in his mouth. It was dis- 
covered that some unfecling wags had broken into the 
place, and committed this gross outrage. Had it not been 
for the timely arrival of the cottagers, the corpse, toge- 
ther with the building, would, without doubt, have been 
speedily consumed. Since that time, though Langton 
Freeman still retains his station, the windows of the sum- 
mer-house have been closed up, and it is now completely 
overgrown with the ivy and the honeysuckle. 





S¥iscellanics. 
SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 
—— 

Geneva, June 1.—On Friday, the 29th of May, the 
great and celebrated philosopher, Sir Humphry Davy, 
closed his mortal career in this city, in the 51st year of his 
age. He had arrived within our walls only the day before, 
having performed his journey from Rome by easy stages, 
without feeling any particular inconvenience, and without 
any circumstances which denoted so near a approach to 
the last debt of nature. Sir Humphry had been for some 
months a resident at Rome, where he had had a serious 
and alarming attack of a paralytic nature, but from which 
he was apparently, though slowly, recovering ; but his 
most sanguine friends had hardly ventured to hope that 
his valuable life would be much longer preserved. Lady 
Davy, who had been detained in England by her own il} 





state of health, had joined him in Rome, on hearing of 


his alarming state; and she had the gratification of con- 
tributing, by her soothing care, to the comforts of his last 


days, during their stay in Italy, and on their journey to | 


this place, where they had intended to pass the summer, 
and hoped to derive benefit from the eminent practitioners 
whom we possess, 
his brother, Dr. John Davy, physician to the forces in 
Malta, whence he had come on receiving the intelligence 


of his brother’s danger: but all human ert and skill were | 
The last and fatal attack took place at half. | 


of no avail. 


past two on Friday morning, and the pulse ceased to beat 


shortly after. The event was no sooner known than the 


afflicted widow received condolences and 


Pe 


Magers, of Queen’s College, and the Rev. Mr. Burgess. 
The Members of the Academy, in the absence of any re- 
lations of the decease, took their place in the funeral 
procession; and the invitations to the syndicate, and to 
the learned bodies who accompanied it, were made by 
that body in the same character. The whole was con- 
ducted with much appropriate order and decency; and 
whilst every attention and respect were paid to the memory 
of an individual who has done his ample share of good to 
mankind during his life, and whose name will be handed 
down to posterity amongst those who have most eminently 
contributed to spread the bounds of science, nothing was at- 
tempted to step beyond the limits of that unostentatious 
simplicity which the deceased had frequently declared to 
be his wish, whenever his mortal remains should be con- 
veyed to their last home; and which, in accordance to 
that wish, had been expressly enjoined to her kind friends 
by the afflicted widow, the fuithful depository of his 
thoughts. We know not whether this amiable and ac- 
complished lady will continue her residence much longer 
amongst us; or whether she will endeavour to mitigate 
the poignancy of her feelings, by visiting, for afew weeks, 
the more distant objects of interest in this enchanting 
country. But we feel confident that the proofs of warm 
attachment and esteem which she has experienced from 
us on this melancholy occasion, springing from our re- 
spect to her late husband, and from our admiration of her 
own amiable character and distinguished talents, must 
endear to er for ever the inhabitants and city of Geneva. 

We weremuch gratified in seeing in the procession, which 
followed the corporate bodies, and the countrymen of the 
deceased, many of the most eminent manufacturers of this 
industrious city, and a large body of mechanics, who 
were anxious to pay this tribute of regard and of gratitude 
to one whom they deservedly look upon as a great bene- 
factor to the arts, and promoter of the sciences, by the ap- 
plication of which they earn their livelihood. 


THE NEWSPAPER CLUB. 
—— 
(From Mr. Mathews’s New Lecture, called “ The Spring Meeting.” ) 





A club is impatient for the arrival of the London papers; 
and a member scolds well Mr. Merrington for their delay. 
Mr. Mathews—‘*There’s been a sharp debate in the 
House, and the papers will be late to-night.” Bob— 
** Then there'll be a sharp debate to-night in my house.” 
Mr. Mathews—** Newspapers, Bob, are the pabulum of 
life—they contain every thing: marriages for maids, 
christenings for married ladies, deaths for undertakers, 
accidents for doctors, trials for lawyers, cutting-up for 
butchers, and amusements for every body.” We have 





Sir Humphry had also been joined by | 


affectionate 


| now a good song respecting newspapers, and afterwards a 
; debate in the Reading Club, in which Mr. Mathews’s 
| versatility is excellent—** Waiter, where’s the Sun ?”— 
/** The Sun is never out, Sir, until night.” ** The Morn- 
| ing Journal, then?”—** We get that in the evening, Sir.”’ 
| ** Who’s got the Star ?”.—** Never comes here till noon.” 
| ** Waiter, zive me the Globe.’ ** Mr. Snowkes has set 
| fire to the Globe.”” ** When that Traveller has run round 

the room, I'll thank you for it.” ‘* Waiter, is there such 
'a paper as the Independent Whig?” ‘* That gentleman 

with the bald head has got it, Sir.”’ ** Give me a States- 
|man.” The Statesman ts lost, Sir.” **Go then and buy 
' another; there are plenty to be bought.” ‘* Waiter, there 
is a mistake in my bill.”” ** Waiter, we wantan Examiner.” 
** What a greasy Englishman this is!” ‘* When Mr. 
| Snip, the tailor, will set the British Press at liberty, Pll 

thankhim forit.”” Snip—** I wasonly lookingif the Govezn- 
| ment were going to take any new measures.”’ ** Mr. Hop- 


, Gazette.” 


| you'll never see his name there.” 


i 


| leading articles.” 


BETS AT 





kins, your death was in the paper the other day.”” Hopkins 
| —** I am very glad to hear it.”” ** Poor Tomkins is in the 
**i’m now come to the end of the Gazette, 
and I don’t see his name.”’ ** That’s the Literary Gazette ; 
j A doctor is now to read 
the paper pro bono publico. **1 never read any thing but 
accidents and offences ; one good accident is worth twenty 
** Mr. Boxall, the undertaker, will 





,read.’? ** Don’tlet him; he reads nothing but deaths.” — 
| Mr. Parchment, (an attorney) ‘Gentlemen, I'll read. 
| Watkins v. Wilkins. This wasan action—” ** Stop, stop, 
‘that’s professional again.” At last the doctor reads his 
able character, as illustrious throughout Europe for their | accidents. ** During the dreadful storm, last Thursday, 
works. Mr. de Condolle obligingly took charge of all the |a lamplighter, lighting one of the gas lamps on Holborn- 
details of the interment of his lamented colleague ; and | hill, was blown off his ladder and carried to the amazing 
the Governor of the Canton, the Academy of Geneva, the | distance of Hatton-garden. He fell at the door of No. 60, 
Consistory of the Geneva Church, and the Societies of | where Macassar Oil continues to be sold.” Throwing 
Arts and of Natural Philosophy and History, together !down the paper in a passion,—‘* Pshaw! a puff—a vile 
with nearly all the English now resident here, have this | puff—of all things I hate a puff—I was never taken in so 


offers of services from the most distinguished individuais 
of this place, amongst whom we must particularly mention 
Mr. A. de Condolle, the eminent botanist, and Mr. Sis- 
mondi, the historian, both equally beloved for their ami- 
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wane. 


credibly informed that Don Miguel, owing to the spirited 
interference of our Cabinet, and the advice of his council, 
and particularly the Queen Dowager, has publicly an- 
nounced his determination never to use any thing else than 
Day and Martin’s Japan Blacking.”” The enraged doctor 
again vows he will not read another word, and the paper 
is given to Mr. Fowler, a dull matter-of-tact man, who 
never sees any good in a joke. Mr. Fowler, in his bass voice, 
begins to read (cross-readings) ** During the dreadiul thun- 
der-storm of Sunday night, the electric fluid entered the out- 
premises of Mr. Wilkins, at Reading, and did considerable 
damage, notwithstandinga large reward and instant pursuit 
being made, we are sorry to say the villain has escaped ap- 
prehension.” Mr. Fowler, ** Surprising!" Reads again 
—‘* On Tuesday, at Covent-garden, a young gentleman 
sustained the arduous character of Hamlet, and pertormed 
the task in fifteen minutes with ease.” ‘I den’t believe 
a word of it—impossibie.” Reads again—** Lost on Wed- 
nesday, a beautiful small French lap-dog, answering to the 
name of Pompey—if he wil! return to his disconsolate 
parents he will be joyfully received, and hts conduct for- 
gotten”’—** Shocking!” Reads again—** Yesterday, a! 
the parish church of St. Bride, Fleet-street, Thomas 
Morgan was married to Sarah Jenkins. The unhappy 
youth behaved with the greatest firmness during the 
awful ceremony, and received the consolation of religion 
with resignation. He was a fine young man, aged twenty- 
five, and, except in this instance, had never been known 
to misconduct himself.”—This, with a cross reading of 
Warren’s Blacking being a beautiful wash for the arms 
and neck, concludes the merry scene of the Newspaper 
Club. . 
SLENDER WAISTS. 

The Scotsman has devoted four columns to an essay 
*©on the Compression of the Waist in Females by the use 
of Corsets ;”’ with two drawings—one exhibiting the waist 
of the Medicean Venus, who did not wear stays, the other 
the waist of a modern belle, after a long course of corset 
training. ** A single glance (says the author) will show 
better than many pages of argument what havoc tight 
lacing must produce in the delicate and complicated 
mechanism lodged within the chest.”—** Another effect of 
tight corsets (he further observes) is, that those who have 
been long so closely laced, become at last unable to hold 
themselves erect, or move with comfort without them, 
but, as is very justly said, fall together, in consequence ot 
the natural form and position of the ribs being altered. 
The muscles of the back are weakened and crippled, and 
cannot maintain themselves in their natural position for 
any length of time. The spine, too, no longer accustomed 
to bear the destined weight of the body, bends anc sink; 
down. Where tight lacing is practised, young women, 
from fifteen to twenty years of age, are found so dependant 
upon their corsets, that they faint whenever they lay. then 
aside, and, therefore, are obliged to have themselves laced 
before going to sleep. For as soon as the thorax and 
abdomen are relaxed, by being deprived of their usual 
support, the blood rushing downwards, in consequence ot 
the diminished resistance to its motion, empties the ves- 
sels of the head, and thus occasions fainting.”-—** From 
i760 to about 1770, it was the fashion in Berlin and other 
parts of Germany, and also in Holland a few years ago, 
to apply corsets to children. This practice fell into disuse 
in consequence of its being observed that children who 
did not wear corsets grew up straight, while those wh« 
were treated with this extraordinary care, got by it a high 
shoulder or abunch. Many families might be named, in 
which parental fondness selected the handsomest of several 
boys to put in corsets, and the result was, that these alone 
were hunched. ‘The deformity was attributed at first to 
the improper mode of applying the corsets, till it was dis- 
covered that no child thus invested grew up straight, not 
to mention the risk of consumption and rupture which 
was likewise incurred by using them. I (says Soem- 
mering) for my part, affirm, that I do not know any wo- 
man who, by tight lacing, (that is, by artificial means,) 
has obtained ‘a fine figure;’ in whom I could not, by 
accurate examination, point out either a high shoulder, 
oblique compressed ribs, a lateral incurvation of the spine 
in the form of an Italic S, or some other distortion. I 
have had opportunities of verifying this opinion among 
ladies of high condition, who, as models of fine form, 
were brought forward for the purpose of putting me to 
silence.” —** One is astonished (says Soemmering) at the 
number of diseases which corsets occasion. Those I have 
subjoined rest on the authority of the most eminent phy- 
sicians. Tight lacing produces in the head,—headache, 
giddiness, tendency to fainting, pain in the eyes, pain and 
ringing in the ears, and bleeding at the nose. In the 











day accompanied the remains to the burial-ground, where | before, and never, never will again.” ** Portugal—Ah ! 
the English service was performed by the Rev. Mr. John | this is something interesting no doubt (reads). We are 


thorax,—besides the displacement of the bones, and the 
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injury done to the breast, tight lacing produces shortness , 


ot breath, spitting of blood, consumption, derangement 
of the circulation, palpitation of the heart, and water in 
the chest. In the abdomen,—loss of appetite, squeamish- 
ness, @ructations, vomiting of blood, depraved digestion, 
flatulence, diarrhoea, cholic pains, induration of the liver, 
dropsy, and rupture. It is also followed by melancholy, 
hysteria, and many diseases peculiar to the female consti- 
tution, which it is not y to ate in detail.” — 
** It may not be amiss to inform the ladies, that, accordin 
to our medical instructor, the red pointed nose whic 
glows, rather inauspiciously, on some female faces, is, in 
many cases, the consequence of tight lacing.” 


Worrespondence. 


SYNTACTICAL INQUIRY. 
—<—=— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Without canvassing or collating the various 
opinions of grammarians at large, I enter at once on the 
subject;—whether of the two forms of speech be more 
appropriate, according to their consistency with the rules of 
analogy, euphony, and right reason, namely — The Misses 
~) Currie, or The Miss Curries. Of late, advertisements, 
a » circulars, &c. appear to have given the preference 
Wife custom, I think, still declares for 
the . ’Tistrue the French would say—Jles demoiselles 
Corrie, that is, les demoiselles du nom de Corrie, which is 
exactly parallel with the former expression, and may, pro- 
bably, have given rise to its adoption. Custom and the 
schools are at variance in this particular, as well as gram- 
marians themselves. The use of the singular in the one 
case, and not in the other, is an anomaly as yet unaccounted 
for. Why, I ask, do we give a plural form to the proper 
noun in one instance and not in the other ?—as, the Misses 
Comer, for the ladies, but the Mr. Comers, for the gen- 
tlemen—both betokening two of the persons spoken of: 
or why do we not employ both the Mr. and the Miss in 
the plural? Mr., you observe, is not used in the plural 
unless as a commercial term, as Messrs. Gladstone and Co., 
derived from the French, Monsieur—plural, Messrs: but 
this is not, I conceive, the true derivation of Mr., Mrs., 
and Miss. Mr. is, more probably, derived from Maitre, 
Mistress from Maitresse; and Miss, a diminutive from 
Mistress, (in the same manner as Master is a diminutive 
from Maitre, as applied to boys ;) in this case we see the 
one and the other equally entitled to a plural. And, 
therefore, that we may, with as much propriety, say the 
Misters Peel as the Misses Peel; or else destroy the ana- 
logy by employing a singular in the one instance, but not 
in the other. What says custom ?—Custom (which is the 
arbiter of grammar and the rector of the schools) avoids, 
with scrupulous nicety, every occasion of dissonance, or 
tautology, and for this reason, I presume, abscinds the s 
from all but the last, where a plurality of possessive cases 
occur. It is, probably, for the same cause, too, we discard 
the use of Mr.and Miss in the plural, as applied to surnames, 
on account of the hissing sound so discordant to the ear. 
They are employed as adjectives, which are the same in the 
singular as in the plural. Of necessity, then, I assume the 
position, that it is more consistent with analogy in the one 
instance, and with euphony in the other, to say the Mr. 
and Miss Corries, meaning two gentlemen and two ladies 
of the name of Corrie—which expression is perfectly dis- 
tinguishable from Mr. and the Miss Corries; implying 
one of the former and two of the latter, or Miss and the 
Mr. Corries, meaning, likewise, one of the former and 
twoof the latter—the article forming a perfect discrimen 
in the one case and the other.—Yours, &c. 
Pembroke-place. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 

A company of professors, viz. fiddlers, bagpipers, and 
hurdy-gurdy-men, assembled at Bidston on Easter Tues- 
day last, in order to have a set-to at the bacon and eggs 
for which that place is almost as famous as Everton is for 
toftee. Their damage amounted to £2.81666, of which each 





paid as many pence as there were professors in company. 
Now there were as many pipers as fiddlers; but had there 
been one piper fewer, and one hurdy-gurdy-man more, 
the hurdy-gurdy-men would have been just one-half of 
the whole. It is required to find how many of each there 
were, and how much each paid ? 

N.B. This question is to be solved without the aid of 
algebra, the conic sections, or any of the higher curves, 
such as allegation, &c. &c. PLue. 








- _——_ TF 

(From the Mercury.) 
USE OF DOGS FOR THE RESCUE OF DROWNING 
PERSONS, UNDER PARTICULAR CIRCUMSTANCES. 


—<=—>—- 

In the last Mercury we copied from the Sussex Adver- 
tiser a véry interesting account of the rescue of a ves- 
sel’s crew, by mieans of a Newfoundland dog, which 
swam with a rope through the surf, and thus formed a 
communication between the vessel and the shore. This 
circumstance brought to our recollection a plan for the 
rescue of drowning persons, which has long been the sub- 
ject of conversation amongst our friends, and which we 
shall briefly describe, as we are more convinced of its uti- 
lity the more we reflect upon it. Itsimportance, under par- 
ticular circumstances, will be immediately poe by 
those who know any thing of the subject; although it 
will, in all probability, bea fine theme for the small-witted 
man of the Albion, who will be as much at home, in his 
ridicule of the suggestion, as he was in his sneers at the 
cork-collar jacket, which, notwithstanding his efforts, have 
become a regular article of demand. 

Those persons who have ever attempted to rescue a 
drowning man, must be well aware of the extreme peril 
of the undertaking—the struggling man, almost uncon- 
scious of what he is doing, is apt toseize the arms, or clasp 
the body of him who attempts to save him; and without 
much caution, presence of mind, and address, instead of 
one life being saved, two may be sacrificed. Having, 
several times in the course of our lives, had personal experi- 
ence of the difficulty and peril to which we here allude, 
we may be permitted to offer an opinion on a subject 
which will be admitted on all hands to be of great interest 
and importance. 

The plan we are about to propose, is not intended for 
general, but for particular occasions, as it is not likely that 
two dogs could always be at hand upon a sudden emer- 
gency. There are, however, places of great public resort 
for bathers, such as the Serpentine river, where the means 
of rescuing drowning persons, which we wish to propose, 
would be the very best that could possibly be adopted, for 
reasons which we shall presently explain. 

The dogs kept for the purpose, should wear strong 
collars, into which hooks or staples should be fixed, fin 
order that upon an emergency the two dogs may be in- 
stantly yoked together, by a connecting stick, or bamboo, 
which would keep the animals a yard or more asunder in 
swimming. 

When a person is discovered in the water, in danger, 
from fright, debility, cramp, or any other cause, the dogs 
should be immediately despatched to his assistance. When 
they reached him he would naturally take hold of the 
connecting rod, as represented, which would be much 
more safe and effectual than laying hold of the dogs them- 
selves, which he would be apt to do if they were sent out 
to his rescue without the connecting rod. The hands and 
arms of the man would, by this means, be kept immersed 
in the water, so that it would require little effort to sus- 
tain him, and we have no doubt that two stout dogs, 
yoked as here represented, would buoy up as many men as 
could grasp the connecting rod. 

We have had in our possession a fine water dog, which 
would swim, although slowly, with a man holding at each 
ear, although they made no efforts themselves. What 
then would two dogs effect, when yoked as we propose ? 
We prefer a rod or bamboo to a connecting rope, because 
it obliges the animals to swim at sufficient distance apart 
to admit of a man, or more, between. Besides, if a rope 
were used, when the person to be rescued grasped it, his 
hands would be kept near not the surface, as is represen 
in the sketch, and his chin would be apt to get under 
water in the act of being borne ashore. 





At such a station as the Serpentine, or wherever a preat 
number of persons congregate for the purpose.of bathing, 
a couple of dogs, trained for the purpose, Mid ready to 
be sent into the water on a sudden emergency, might be 
the means of saving many lives. They would reach a 
drowning person sooner than any other means of rescue 
could be adopted ; and as dogs are wholly without fear, 
they would never hesitate fora moment to obey the word 
of command. t+ 


The Beauties of Chess. 


‘** Ludimus efigiem belli.” —ViDA. 














SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXXI. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle .........H—7X 1 Bishop ...H—7 
2 Queen.........G-—8X 2 Bishop ...G—s 
3 Pawn .........G—6 3 Bishop :..F—7 
4 Pawn .........G—7 Mate. 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXIlI. 
White to move, and win in five moves. 





























Co Worrespondents. 


Music.—We this day present our musical readers with a 
bonne bouche, in Mr. Webbe’s affecting tribute to the me- 
mory of the late Lord Nelson. It has very justly received 
very high commendations from the best judges, and it is a 
composition in which the hearer becomes moreinterested 
on repetition, but it requires great delicacy im the accom. 
paniment. 

Postaces.—A Leeds correspondent, who his put usto the ex- 
pense of ninep for postage, has afkigned a whimsical, 
though not very satisfactory, reason fer omitting to frank 
his letter. He says, ‘‘ Perhaps some apology may be deemed 
necessary for unpaid letters. I have only tostate, that I 
am determined my poetic vein, (if indeed I have one,) 
though it may gain me nothing, shalllose me nothing.” We 
trust, notwithstanding this singular determination, W. R: 
will not again oblige us to pay for his indulgence of his 
whim. If all our correspondents served us so, we must, as 
the vulgar saying is, ‘“‘shut up shop.” : 

WILKINS’s MATHEMATICAL MAGic.—We do not intend to in- 
sert in the Kaleidoscope the remainder of this work, as it 
relates chiefly to perpetual, motion or exploded theories, 
which have been superseded by modern discoveries. 

Lorp Byron’s FatHER.—The singular article adverted to by 
A Reader is on our file of reserve. 

DanigL O'CONNELL.—We have adopted the suggestion of A 
Constant Reader, by giving a place to the entertaining sketch 
of Mr. O'Connell, from the Belfast Northern Whig. 

H. R.’s translation is reserved for the first number of our 
ninth volume, which will be published this day fortnight. 

The favours of Anabel—D.—J. W.M‘K. have been received. 
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